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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW 


HE request by India to reconvene the General Assem- 

bly for further consideration of the Korean question 
failed of adoption when only twenty-two states voted for 
it. If the negotiations to settle the details of the political 
conference do not result in action, however, Members 
may reconsider the possibility of an Assembly session. 
The preliminary talks on the conference recessed last 
December 12 when Arthur H. Dean, special emissary 
for the United Nations side, returned to the United States 
to report. The meetings of liaison secretaries of both 
sides to discuss resumption of the preliminary talks have 
been suspended since January 26. 

The disposition of prisoners of war under the Armistice 
Agreement is nearing an end. The 22,000 Chinese and 
North Koreans who rejected repatriation were turned 
over to the United Nations Command and later removed 
to the Republic of Korea and Formosa. The 347 prisoners 
who refused repatriation to the Republic of Korea and 
United Nations countries were not accepted by the 
Chinese and North Korean commands, who maintained 
that their fate must be settled by the political conference. 
On January 28, these prisoners were turned over to the 
Chinese and North Korean Red Cross Societies. 

There are 121 others whose status is still undecided— 
104 Chinese and North Koreans who seek asylum in va- 
rious neutral countries and 17 Chinese and North Koreans 
accused of murder who are still held by the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission. 

The Commission’s Chairman, Lieutenant-General K. S. 
Thimayya, says that the Commission holds itself respon- 
sible for conducting their trials. The United Nations Com- 
mand maintains that they should be returned to its 
custody, to be turned over to governments concerned 
with such recommendations and records as the Commis- 
sion desires to transmit. 

The Indian troops who had custody of all prisoners 
during the period when explanations on repatriation were 
being made began to leave Korea on February 7. Also 
returning to India are the 60 members of the Indian field 
medical attachment and the 270 members of the Indian 
section of the Repatriation Commission. . . . 


Carding machines and more than 55,000 spindles are 
part of the machinery delivered to Korea to help re- 
habilitate the cotton mills. The equipment, supplied by 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, will 
increase production by as much as 39 million yards of 
cloth a year. . . . Visitors to Headquarters since August 
17, 1953 contributed more than $9,000 for educational 
reconstruction in Korea. Contributions were made through 
the Gift Coupon plan of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


What is believed to be the first international conference 
ever convened on avalanche control will meet this sum- 
mer under sponsorship of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
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ganization. Fao is concerned with erosion and forestry. 


S 


Usually trees can do little to control an ava- 
lanche after the snow has begun to slide. The 
snow will first rush between the trees and then, 
as it gathers speed and weight, it will take the trees with 
it. However, extensive tree plantings where the avalanches 
start can anchor the snow and prevent the avalanche 
from ever happening. Above the tree-line the control 
measures must be engineering works. 


Avalanche 
Control 


An offer of assistance by international teams of volun- 
teers in rebuilding Austrian villages destroyed by recent 
avalanches has been sent to the Aufbauwerk der Jugend 
in Innsbruck by the Co-ordination Committee for Inter- 
national Voluntary Work Camps in Paris, an organiza- 
tion sponsored by the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. .. . 

Venezuela has opened a national fundamental educa- 
tion centre at Palo Negro. The centre is run along the 
lines of that at Patzcuaro, Mexico, operated by UNESCO, 
the Organization of American States and the Government. 
Originally launched as a project in improving living con- 
ditions in rural villages, the centre will now train 
fundamental education leaders to serve other 
regions of Venezuela. Dr. Rupert M. East, a British edu- 
cator who worked in Nigeria for twenty years, is helping 
to organize the fundamental education section. . . . S. O. 
Engdahl, a Swedish science teacher, is in Djakarta to 
work with the Indonesian Government on a re-organiza- 
tion of science teaching. Dr. Engdahl will continue work 
begun by Herbert Grantham, of Canada, who helped 
establish a national centre for training science teachers 
at Bandung in Western Java, One of his main tasks will 
be the introduction of simple, locally-made science teach- 
ing apparatus into schoolrooms. 


Education 


The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion has signed a new agreement with Israel. The agree- 
ment extends ICEM assistance to nationals of Austria, 
Germany, Greece, Italy and the Netherlands who wish 
to settle in Israel permanently and who could not do so 
without such aid. Their emigration must be approved by 
their respective governments. The new agreement pro- 
vides for the movement of 2,000 persons to Israel this 
year. The Israeli Government has appointed the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine to handle all pre-embarkation ar- 
rangements for Jewish resettlers. 

Resettlement aid to European Jewish refugees who 
have left their country of citizenship and arrived in West- 
ern Europe en route to Israel, or whose postwar re-estab- 
lishment in Europe has been found to be impossible will 
be continued. During the past twenty-three months, IcEM 
has assisted more than 3,000 refugees to resettle in Israel. 

Israel will contribute $10,000 to the Committee’s gen- 
eral operational fund for 1954 in addition to the per 
capita payment it makes toward the movement of Jews 
to Israel. 

(Continued on page 168) 
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A floating dock being towed through the Suez Canal. 


The Suez Canal and Egypt-Israel Relations 


New Complaint before Security Council Which Previously Dealt with Matter in 1951 


HE great 103-mile-long Suez 

Canal, which connects the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas, cuts through 
Egypt west of the Sinai Peninsula. 

As early as October 16, 1950, the 
Israeli representative drew the atten- 
tion of the Security Council to an 
Egyptian blockade which, despite the 
protests of many countries, he said, 
had held up legitimate commerce 
passing through the Canal for the 
previous seventeen months — almost 
since the general armistice agreement 
between Egypt and Israel had been 
signed on February 24, 1949. He 
quoted the former Acting Mediator 
on Palestine as having said that the 
maintenance of blockade practices 
was incompatible with the letter and 
spirit of that agreement. 

During debate of another aspect of 
the Palestine question before the 
Council at that time, the blockade was 
referred to by various delegations but 
was not formally on the Council’s 
agenda as a separate subject. The rep- 
resentative of Egypt contended that it 
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had already been established that not a 
single final decision had been taken 
against Egypt concerning navigation in 
the Canal. On the contrary, he said, a 
final decision on June 8, 1949 |in the 
Mixed Armistice Commission], had 
clearly shown that the Egyptian action 
did not, as alleged by Israel, violate 
the armistice agreement, since there 
had been no aggressive action by any 
armed force. 

On November 13, 1950, Israel sub- 
mitted a proposal to call on Egypt to 
remove its restrictions, to abandon 
blockade practices, and to restore the 
free movement of shipping through the 
Canal. However, this was not pressed, 
since a joint draft resoluton, adopted 
by the Council four days later, envis- 
aged another attempt to deal with the 
question in the Council. 


DECISION IN SPECIAL COMMITTEE As a 
result of that resolution, Major-Gen- 
eral William E. Riley, then Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organi- 


zation, reported on June 12, 1951, that 
the Special Committee provided for 
under the Egyptian-Israel General 
Armistice Agreement had decided that 
the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice 
Commission did not possess the right 
to request the Egyptian Government 
not to interfere with the passage of 
goods destined for Israel through the 
Canal. (For the functions of the Com- 
mission and Special Committee, see 
box on next page.) The Special Com- 
mittee had begun its discussion of the 
question in January of that year. 

In General Riley’s opinion, the 
Egyptian interference with the passage 
of goods to Israel through the Canal 
was an aggressive and hostile action, 
entirely contrary to the spirit of the 
armistice agreement. However, as the 
interference was not being committed 
by the armed forces of Egypt, it was 
not covered by specific provisions of 
the agreement. Therefore he had felt 
bound to support, in the Special Com- 
mittee, the proposition decided on. 
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However, the Chief of Staff added, 
he considered that the question could 
not rest there: either Egypt must, in 
the spirit of the agreement, relax the 
interference, or the question must be 
referred to some higher competent au- 
thority such as the Security Council 
or the International Court of Justice. 


REQUEST TO COUNCIL Thus, on July 11, 
1951, Israel asked the Council urgently 
to discuss the restrictions imposed by 
Egypt on the passage of ships through 
the Canal, for, it contended, they 
jeopardized the armistice agreement 
and endangered the peace and security 
of the Middle East. 

A long list of items, including ships, 
important categories of goods, and, in 
particular, petroleum, were subject to 
seizure as contraband if found destined 
for Israel, Israel reported. Egypt 
detained, visited, and searched ships in 
contravention of international law, of 
the Suez Canal Convention of 1888, 
and of the armistice agreement, it 
contended. The practice clearly con- 
stituted an act of war and operated as 
though an internationally recognized 
state of war existed which all other 
powers were bound to respect. Israel 
was not in a state of war with Egypt 
and denied that Egypt had the least 
right to be at war with Israel. 

Egypt, on the other hand, denied 
that it had detained ships passing 
through the Canal. Egyptian authori- 
ties were inspecting some, but not all 
such ships. Egypt, in fact, was exercis- 
ing only a fraction of its rights under 
an armistice. The existence of a state 
of war between Egypt and Israel was 
pointed out in the armistice agreement, 
and, while it continued, Egypt had no 
other choice than to exercise its right 
of self-preservation. In view of Israel’s 
many violations of the agreement, 
Egypt could not be expected to allow 
the passage of war material through 
its Own territory to Israel. 


COUNCIL'S RESOLUTION The outcome of 
the deliberations by the Council at that 
time was the adoption, on September 
1, 1951, of a draft resolution spon- 
sored jointly by France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The 
vote was 8-0, with China, India, and 
the U.S.S.R. abstaining. The affirma- 
tive votes were those of Brazil, Ecua- 
dor, the Netherlands, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia in addition to the three 
sponsors. 

In that resolution the Council found 
that the maintenance of the practice of 
interfering with the passage of goods 
destined for Israel through the Canal 
was “inconsistent with the objectives 
of a peaceful settlement between the 
parties and the establishment of a 
permanent peace in Palestine set forth 
in the armistice agreement.” : 

It also found that such practice was 
an abuse of the exercise of the right of 
visit, search, and seizure, and that it 
could not, in the prevailing circum, 
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stances, be justified on the ground that 
it was necessary for self-defence. 

The Council then called on Egypt 

to terminate the restrictions on the 
Passage of international commercial 
shipping and goods through the Canal 
wherever bound and to cease all inter- 
ference with such shipping beyond that 
essential to the safety of shipping in 
the Canal itself and to the observance 
of the international conventions in 
force. 
FURTHER INCIDENTS REPORTED Between 
September 1, 1951, and February 4, 
1954, the Council did not deal again 
with the issue of restrictions on ship- 
ping through the Canal, although on 
several occasions Israel brought to the 
attention of the Council incidents 
which it alleged showed that Egypt was 
continuing to blockade Israel-bound 
shipping. 

In September 1953, for example, 
Israel contended, in a letter to the 
President of the Council, that on 
September 1 a Greek ship en route 
from Haifa in Israel by way of the 
Canal to Elath, Israeli port on the Gulf 
of Aqaba, had been detained by 
Egyptian authorities at Port Said and 
was still being detained. The Egyptian 
authorities were quoted as having said 
that they were not prepared to permit 
passage through the Canal of cargo 
consigned from one Israel port to an- 
other. The ship carried 500 tons of 
asphalt and a consignment of Israeli 
assembled motor vehicles for Mom- 
basa, Kenya. 

And on October 20, 1953, after the 
Council had placed on its agenda a 
question concerning acts of violence 
at Qibiya (see the BULLETIN, vol. XV, 
no. 9), Israel asked the Council to add 


THE ARMISTICE COMMISSION 
AND THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Under the General Armistice Agree- 
ment signed by Egypt and Israel on 
February 24, 1949, the execution of 
its provisions is supervised by a Mixed 
Armistice Commission composed of 
seven members, three designated by 
each party, the Chairman being the 
United Nations Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization or a 
senior officer from the observer per- 
sonnel of that Organization designated 
by him after consultation with both 
parties. 

Decisions of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, to the extent possible, 
are based on the principle of unanim- 
ity. In the absence of unanimity, de- 
cisions are taken by a majority vote 
of the members of the Commission 
present and voting. 

On questions of principle, appeal 
may be made to a Special Committee, 
composed of the Chief of Staff and 
one senior officer representing each 
party, whose decisions on all such 
questions are final. 





another item to its agenda involving 
charges that the Arab states were 
violating their armistice agreement 
and, among other things, were con- 
ducting illicit economic warfare and 
maintaining blockade measures, At 
the time, however, Israel did not press 
its request. 

A few weeks later, in another letter 

to the Council President, Israel com- 
plained that, on December 14, Egyp- 
tian authorities had intercepted an 
Italian ship bound from Massawa, 
Eritrea, to Haifa. It had been per- 
mitted to proceed after 140 tons of 
meat consigned for Israel had been 
confiscated. Israel reserved its right to 
pursue the matter further. 
ISRAEL'S FORMAL COMPLAINT Thus, on 
January 28, 1954, Israel asked the 
Council urgently to consider a com- 
plaint against Egypt concerning (a) 
enforcement by Egypt of restrictions 
on the passage of ships trading with 
Israel] through the Suez Canal and (b) 
interference by Egypt with shipping 
proceeding to the Israeli port of Elath 
on the Gulf of Aqaba. 

These acts, Israel contended, were 

violations of the Council’s resolution 
of September 1, 1951, and of the armi- 
stice agreement. Not only had Egypt 
persisted in its illegitimate interference 
with shipping passing through the 
Canal, it asserted, but had extended 
the blockade to shipping passing to 
and from Elath. The continued prac- 
tice of these acts of War was certain to 
weaken the integrity of the armistice 
agreement, deprive the decisions of the 
Council of their due authority, and 
aggravate the threat to peace and se- 
curity in the Middle East. 
EGYPT'S COMPLAINT Before the Council 
had met to consider placing this item 
on its agenda, Egypt asked the Coun- 
cil, on February 3, to consider urgent- 
ly a complaint against Israel concern- 
ing “violations by Israel of the Egyp- 
tian-Israel General Armistice Agree- 
ment at the demilitarized zone of El- 
Auja.” These violations included, 
among other things, Egypt contended, 
“(a) the entering of armed forces sev- 
eral times in the demilitarized zone 
and the attacks waged by these forces 
on the Bedouins inhabiting the area, 
killing them and their livestock and 
preventing them from having water 
from wells in the area,” and “(b) 
establishment of Israeli settlements in 
the demilitarized zone.” 

These acts, Egypt added, constituted 
a flagrant violation of the armistice 
agreement and were in defiance of a 
previous resolution of the Council of 
November 17, 1950. 

The Council met on February 4 
and, after a lengthy procedural debate, 
adopted an agenda which included the 
items proposed by both Israel and 
Egypt. Thus it was ready, on February 
5, to begin the discussion of Israel’s 
complaint. 
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A Year of Progress 
in British Togoland 


Administering Authority Reports Economic Prosperity 


and Social Advances in West African 


Trust Territory 


ORE than three years ago the 
Trusteeship Council, at its 
seventh session at Lake Success, called 
for improved medical services in Brit- 
ish-administered Togoland, for an ex- 
pansion of teacher-training and _ sec- 
ondary and higher education, for bet- 
ter communications and for the aboli- 
tion of corporal punshment. These 
were amongst recommendations made 
by the Council after its appraisal of 
the annual report on this West African 
Trust Territory. 

Today, the Administering Authority, 
in its latest report on the territory, re- 
counts progress in these and other 
spheres. During the year reviewed, 
1952, a modern and well equipped 
hospital was established at Hohoe, 
chief commercial centre of the terri- 
tory; public health expenditures 
amounted to 8 per cent of the terri- 
tory’s total expenditures, or twice the 
amount of the previous year; free 
primary education was introduced and 
a new secondary school and two 
teacher-training colieges were opened; 
more children were attending both 
primary and middle schools. More 
than £80,000 was spent in road con- 
struction and many new feeder roads 
were completed, giving access to 
cocoa producing areas. During the 
period surveyed no sentence on cor- 
poral punishment was made by courts 
in the territory. 

In reporting these and other de- 
velopments the Administering Author- 
ity states that 1952 was a year of con- 
tinued economic prosperity in British 
Togoland, thanks to the high world 
price paid for cocoa — the area's chief 
export and the mainstay of its 
economy. 

The annual report, shortly to be ex- 
amined by the Trusteeship Council at 
its current session at United Nations 
Headquarters, will be presented by 
Michael de N. Ensor, Special Repre- 
sentative for the Administering Au- 
thority. At the same time the Council 
will also consider the report of its 
visiting mission to the territory. 


MISSION’S VISIT One of the highlights 
of the year under review was the visit 
to the Trust Territory of the Trustee- 
ship Council’s Mission, the second to 
tour the Togolands in the last five 
years. The Mission, under the chair- 
manship of Roy Peachy of Australia, 
spent eleven days in the territory 
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travelling from north to south. During 
that time it attended many gatherings 
arranged at the request of the people 
of the area and held an almost equally 
large number of impromptu meetings. 
The number of documents received, 
ranging from carefully prepared and 
formally worded addresses to printed 
handbills and scraps of paper with a 
few words hastily scribbled on them, 
amounted to some hundreds. 

The Mission was greeted with politi- 
cal slogans—written and oral—nearly 
everywhere it travelled in the Southern 
Section where it was greeted by large 
crowds, Political activity reached its 
height and on one occasion a clash 
between the supporters of two differ- 
entparties appeared imminent. “It is 
not to be thought, however, that the 
people of the Southern Section nor- 
mally live in such a fervor of excite- 
ment,” the Report comments. 

The Mission’s report on the unifica- 
tion question was published in Novem- 
ber 1952 and, according to the Admin- 
istering Authority, reflects accurately 
the wide diversity of opinion expressed 
to the Mission (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
XIII, no. 12). 


CONSTITUTION The constitution of the 
Gold Coast and the Territory under- 
went amendment twice during 1952. 
| Throughout 1952 the territory con- 
tinued to be administered under the 
Gold Coast Constitution of 1951 and 
under earlier arrangements by which it 
shares all central government services 
with the Gold Coast.| The first amend- 
ment provided for the office of the 
Leader of Government Business to be 
replaced by that of Prime Minister. 
The Prime Minister must now be con- 
sulted over the appointment of repre- 
sentative Ministers and the allocation 
of portfolios to them. He presides in 
the Cabinet in the absence of the 
Governor. The second of these amend- 
ments provides that the three Terri- 
torial members who represent the 
Southern Section of the Trust Terri- 
tory and the Ewe-speaking areas of 
the Gold Coast in the Legislative As- 
sembly shall in future be elected by a 
special electoral collage for the newly 
established Trans-Volta Togoland Re- 
gion. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT The Report tells of 
the reorganization of the local govern- 
ment machinery during 1952. It recalls 








Togoland under British administra- 
tion is a narrow strip of country run- 
ning along almost the whole length 
of the eastern frontier of the Gold 
Coast in West Africa. The Trust Ter- 
ritory’s width nowhere exceeds 65 
miles and its total area is only 
13,040 miles. The population of about 
410,000 is by no means homogeneous, 
and both ethnically and _ historically 
the peoples’ affinities run east and 
west with the neighboring people 
across the Gold Coast border and the 
frontier of French-administered Togo- 
land. British Togoland’s southernmost 
boundary lies about 25 miles from 
the sea and the territory therefore 
has no coastline or port. Approxi- 
mately 14 per cent of the country is 
under forest and about six per cent 
under cocoa cultivation. 


that at the beginning of the year a 
series of preliminary enquiries was 
undertaken to give the people con- 
cerned an opportunity to voice their 
opinion on the exact area and consti- 
tution of each local council. By the 
end of the year one district and four- 
teen local councils with jurisdiction 
wholly within the territory, and four 
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district and four local councils only 
part of whose jurisdiction lay within 
the territory, had been established in 
the Northern Section. In the Southern 
Section fourteen out of an eventual 
fifteeim local councils had been estab- 
lished, only one of whose areas does 
not lie wholly within the territory. One 
additional local and three district coun- 
cils are required to complete the or- 
ganization in the Southern Section, 
Considerable administrative reor- 
ganization also took place in the South- 
ern Section, which was joined with the 
adjoining Ewe-speaking areas of the 
Gold Coast in a new region—called 
the Trans-Volta Togoland region. This 
region was set up under the charge 
of a Regional Officer directly responsi- 
ble to the central government in Accra, 
whose duty it is to co-ordinate all 
government activity in the Region, In 
his work he is assisted by local repre- 
sentatives of Government Depart- 
ments, an increasing number of whom 
are now directly responsible to their 
departmental headquarters in Accra. 
The administrative staff has been 
strengthened and Government Agents 
(formerly known as District Commis- 
sioners) are now stationed at Ho, 
Kpandu. and Jasikan. [The 1952 visit- 
ing mission commented that the terri- 
tory’s development was being ham- 
pered by lack of sufficient qualified 
personnel, noting in particular that 
there were not enough administrative 
officers stationed in the territory. ] 


NEW COUNCIL Much interest has been 
raised in the Southern Section by dis- 
cussions centering on the establishment 
of a council for the Trans-Volta Togo- 
land region which was provided for 
during the year by Ordinance and 
which will be composed of representa- 
tives from all local, urban and district 
councils in the newly established re- 
gion. One of the objects of establishing 
this council is to provide the Ewes in 
the Gold Coast and Ewes in the 
Southern Section of the Territory with 
an. opportunity of working together 
and deliberating on matters of com- 
mon concern with the region. 

The creation of new posts of Senior 
Executive Officers, all of whom are 
Africans and who assist Government 
Agents in many of the duties formerly 
undertaken personally, was one of the 
accepted recommendations of a Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Sir 
David Lidbury which reported on the 
Civil Service in 1951. Seven such offi- 
cers, included one posted to the former 
district headquarters at Kete Krachi, 
are now stationed in the Territory. 


CIVIL SERVICE Other recommendations 
made by the Lidbury Commission and 
subsequently accepted by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly involve the concept of 
a graduated civil service so organized 
as to allow every encouragement and 
facility for the most junior staff to 
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Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom 


exercise responsibility at a low level 
and so qualify for promotion by stages 
to the highest grades of the service. 
Salary scales were also revised to meet 
the increase in cost of living which had 
occurred in previous years and to pro- 
vide adequate incentives, 

WAGES Relatively the largest increases 
were among wage earners. In the 
Southern Section the daily wages of 
unskilled laborers were raised by 33 
per cent to 4 shillings a day. Monthly 
wage rates paid by the Administration 
ranged from £5 per month for un- 
skilled labor to £12 per month for 





Mason Sears, of the United States 





carpenters. Wages in the Northern 
Section were for the first time raised 
to the same level as those in the 
South, involving an increase of 65 per 
cent above previous wages and cost ot 
living allowances. 

Local authorities have greatly raised 
the level of direct taxation. In the 
financial year 1952-53 revenue in the 
Southern Section from this source was 
likely to rise from £24,371 in 1951-52, 
It has 
been realized, however, that in plan- 
ning for development too much as- 
sistance has been expected of the new 
local authorities, especially in the fin- 
ancing of education. In practice much 
of the increased revenue will be taken 
up in paying for services, the increas- 
ing cost of which in recent years has 
largely been borne by ad hoc subsidies 
from the Administration, 


COCOA CROP 1952 produced another 
good cocoa crop for the territory, the 
figure of 23,568 tons being the highest 
since separate records for the terri- 
tory have been kept. Although the 
price paid to the farmer was, after the 
most careful consideration, reduced for 
the 1952-53 crop year from 80s. to 
70s. for a load of 60 Ibs there was 
every indication that this crop would 
be still larger. 

A new road to Ahamansu and Pa- 
pase, which gives access to one of the 
richest cocoa growing areas in the 
territory and constructed at a cost 
of £80,000, was opened during the 
year. Several new feeder roads have 
also been built to give access to cocoa 
growing areas. The Gold Coast Gov- 
ernment has also announced the allo- 
cation of £1 million for bridging the 
Volta River and improving the main 
road system in the territory. 


RIVER PROJECT The planning of the 
Volta River Project has been taken a 
stage further as the result of discus- 
sions between the British Government, 
the Gold Coast Government and the 
aluminum interests. The cost of the 
scheme has been estimated at between 
£100 million and £144 million accord- 
ing to the level of aluminum produc- 
tion aimed at. The overall project pro- 
vides for the construction of a power 
station about 70 miles from the mouth 
of the Volta River, an aluminum 
smelter with an ultimate capacity of 
210,000 tons of aluminum yearly, ex- 
tensive port facilities, rail and road 
networks, and housing and school de- 
velopments. In a special chapter out- 
lining the Plan, the administrative 
report states: “The conception behind 
the scheme is of a partnership in 
which private enterprise would be pri- 
marily responsible for aluminum pro- 
duction and the two governments (the 
United Kingdom and the Gold Coast) 
for the hydro-electric scheme and the 
public works and services.” 

The establishment of an aluminum 
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industry of the size envisaged by the 
scheme will probably necessitate the 
construction of ‘a major port in the 
Gold Coast. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS Progress in the social 
field has been most marked in the im- 
proved medical services. The old hos- 
pital at Hohoe—main town of the 
territory—has been replaced at a cost 
of £87,700 by a modern and well 
equipped new hospital, containing 40 
beds, which was opened by the Prime 
Minister in December. A large new 
leper settlement was opened by a reli- 
gious mission. 

A new water supply, filtered and 
pipe-borne, has now been provided at 
Hohoe. The wells constructed during 
the year by the Department of Rural 
Water Development bring the number 
provided in the territory by that de- 
partment up to 206. 

A second radio rediffusion station 
has recently been opened at Hohoe. 

The introduction at the beginning of 
the year of free primary education has 
resulted in an intake of 9,860 children 
into the primary schools, which was 
almost twice that of 1951. The num- 
ber of primary and middle schools 
has increased by 95 to a total of 433 
and the number of teachers in those 
schools rose from 1,025 to 1,311 
though not all of these have been 
trained. Mawuli Secondary School 
at Ho continues to expand and good 
progress has been made on its build- 
ings. Plans have been made for 
the extension of secondary education 
in the territory by the opening at 
Kpandu of a new secondary day 
school. 

A third teacher-training college was 


INFORMATION ON THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Students in British Togoland have 
been displaying an increasing interest 
in international and United Nations af- 
fairs. In this repect the annual Report 
states that all Government and Mis- 
sion Schools are included on the dis- 
tribution list for sele¢ted publications, 
including material supplied by the 
United Nations. The arrangements 
for the supply and distribution of 
United Nations publications have been 
improved as a result of discussions and 
correspondence between the Govern- 
ment and the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. An official of the Ministry of 
Defence and External Affairs in Accra 
has been appointed to co-ordinate 
arrangements for the distribution of 
material which is now being received 
from the United Nations and _ its 
specialized agencies. Subscriptions 
have now been placed for copies of 
the UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN and 
UNITED NATIONS REPORTER to be dis- 
tributed free in the territory. 
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Australian Acceptance of Compulsory 
Jurisdiction of International Court 


USTRALIA has deposited with 
the United Nations a new decla- 
ration accepting the compulsory juris- 
diction of the International Court of 
Justice. Australia previously accepted 
compulsory jurisdiction by a declara- 
tion of August 21, 1940, which was 
maintained in force by Article 36 of 
the Statute of the Court. The new in- 
strument, effective until notice of 
termination, terminates and replaces 
the older one, and modifies its terms. 
The new acceptance does not ex- 
tend to- disputes concerning rights 
claimed or exercised by Australia in 
respect of the continental shelf and of 
Australian waters as delimited by cer- 
tain Australian legislation, except that 
compulsory jurisdiction is conferred 
even over such disputes when the 
parties have first agreed upon a modus 
vivendi pending the final decision of 
the Court. 

Another change is that the clause in 
the 1940 declaration, giving Australia 
the right to require the suspension of 
Court proceedings if a dispute were 
under consideration by the Council of 
the League of Nations, is replaced by 
a clause giving a similar right if the 
Security Council “is exercising func- 
tions assigned to it by the Charter of 
the United Nations” in respect of the 
dispute. 


The new declaration, like the old, 
does not apply to disputes as to which 
the parties agree to some other means 
of settlement, disputes with other 
Commonwealth countries, disputes 
“with regard to questions which by 
International Law fall exclusively with- 
in the jurisdiction of Australia,” and 
disputes arising out of events at a 
time when Australia is involved in hos- 
tilities. 

R. G. Casey, Australian Minis- 
ter for External Affairs said on Febru- 
ary 7 that in the course of the coming 
week the Australian and Japanese 
Governments would exchange prelimi- 
nary documents for the submission of 
a dispute between the two countries 
over pearling rights in the Arafura 
Sea to the International Court of Jus- 
tice. Australia agreed last year to the 
case going to the Court on condition 
that the Japanese pearlers would ob- 
serve, until] the Court gave its final 
decision, a provisional regime accept- 
able to Australia. 

Mr. Casey said that the Govern- 
ment had brought Australia’s accept- 
ance of the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court into line with 
this arrangement. The Government's 
action, he said, would give increased 
protection for the resources of the 
Australian Continental Shelf. 





opened in the Southern Section dur- 
ing the year. The number of teachers 
in training in the territory has risen to 
226 and the number of students from 
the territory undergoing teacher-train- 
ing in the Gold Coast was 205. Fifty- 
nine students from the territory were 
pursuing higher educational courses in 
the Gold Coast and overseas. 


ADULT EDUCATION Mass education and 
community development staff were 
again active in the Southern Section: 
literary classes are being held all over 
the Section. Twenty-eight thousand 
“learners” were registered during the 
year in the Trans-Volta Togoland re- 
gion and literacy classes have been 
established in 425 towns and villages. 
The proportion of women to men who 
sat for the literacy examination was 
nine to one. 

Although there are no cinemas in the 
territory, mobile vans provide perform- 
ances and in 1952 visits were paid by 
the vans to 173 different towns and 
villages. Twenty-seven newspapers are 
published in the Gold Coast, many of 
which circulate in the Trust Territory. 
The visiting mission, in its report, paid 
special tribute to the political freedom 
it found prevailing throughout the 


’ 


country. Library facilities, already de- 
veloped by the British Council, are 
being expanded and travelling libraries 
bring books to most of the outlying 
villages, 


UNIFICATION PROBLEM Dominating the 
Togoland scene during the last few 
years has been the Togoland and Ewe 
unification problem, an issue arising 
from the claims and counter claims of 
political movements for the possible 
unification of British and French- 
administered Togoland. Referring to 
the General Assembly’s resolution on 
the question, the Administering Au- 
thority, in a chapter of its report de- 
voted to past recommendations of the 
Assembly and the Truseteeship Coun- 
cil, states: “The Administering Au- 
thority is prepared to implement the 
resolution and hopes for the co-opera- 
tion in this decision of all peoples of 
the territory to whom the resolution 
is addressed.” The unification issue is 
a separate item on the Council's cur- 
rent agenda and will be taken up later 
in the session. The General Assem- 
bly’s latest proposals on this long- 
standing issue, together with the find- 
ings of the visiting mission to the 
Togolands, will then be considered. 
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Council Begins Examination of 


Reports on African Trust Territories 


New Members, Haiti and India, Are Welcomed 


at Opening of Thirteenth Session 


HE annual reports on six African 

Trust Territories awaited examina- 
tion by the Trusteeship Council when it 
opened its thirteenth regular session at 
United Nations Headquarters on Jan- 
uary 28. The reports deal with condi- 
tions and prospects in Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi, the two Cameroons 
and the two Togolands. The first re- 
port to be reviewed was that on the 
British-administered Cameroons, con- 
sideration of which began on Jan- 
uary 29. 


NEW MEMBERS Earlier, after declaring 
the session open, President Munro ex- 
tended a warm welcome to two new 
members of the Council—Haiti and 
India—and to Semyon K. Tsarapkin, 
the new representative of the U.S.S.R. 
on the Council. In response, Max Dor- 
sinville, of Haiti, noted that his own 
country had just celebrated the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
independence. He added that, although 
slavery had been abolished after cen- 
turies of struggle, the development of 
the colonial territories was still being 
hampered by certain practices. Mr. 
Dorsinville was confident that the ad- 
ministering states would bring the terri- 
tories entrusted to them to a stage of 
advancement that would enable them 
to become self-governing. His country 
would do its utmost to ensure that the 
United Nations embraced all demo- 
cratic peoples, thus discharging the 
sacred mission to which all Members 
of the United Nations had committed 
themselves. 





COLONIAL PEOPLES’ DEMANDS Respond- 
ing to the President’s welcome to In- 
dia, V. K. Krishna Menon said the 
existence of the Trusteeship System 
proved that the whole world had rec- 
ognized that the demands of the colo- 
nial peoples were well-founded. AI- 
though Trusteeship provided them with 
a means of achieving independence in 
an orderly and not a tumultous way, 
its success would depend on the speed 
with which the Council conducted its 
debates as well as on the good admin- 
istration of the Territories concerned. 
Mr. Menon’ stressed that Trusteeshiv 
must not retard the independence of 
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the colonial peoples. In seeking a solu- 
tion of the problems before the Council, 
it was important to bear in mind also 
the difficulties with which the adminis- 
tering powers were faced. 

Mr. Tsarapkin also thanked the 
President for his cordial welcome. 


COMMITTEES After adopting an eight- 
een-point agenda—of which the con- 
sideration of six annual reports on 
African Trust Territories is of chief 
importance—the Council acted on 
a number of questions. It first of 
all approved the membership of two 
of its subsidiary bodies—the Stand- 
ing Committee on Administrative 








Unions and the Committee on Rural 





THE DUTIES of President of the Security Coun- 
cil as well as of the Trusteeship Council 
were held during February by Ambassador 
Leslie Knox Munro, New Zealand’s Perma- 
nent Representative to the United Nations. 
Mr. Munro, a distinguished New Zealand law- 
yer and newspaper editor, was appointed New 
Zealand’s Permanent Representative in 1951. 


Economic Development of the Trust 
Territories—and authorized oral hear- 
ings for the representatives of two 
petitioning bodies, the Convention 
Peoples Party and the Dagomba Dis- 
trict Council, both of British-adminis- 
tered Togoland. 

On the proposal of the President, 
the Administrative Unions Committee 
will be composed of China, Haiti, New 
Zealand, and the United States, and 
the Rural Economic Development 
Committee’s members will be China, 
France, Haiti, India, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION China's nomi- 
nation provoked heated exchanges be- 
tween the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. and China on the question of 
Chinese representation in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Tsarapkin declared that the 
“Kuomintang representative” could not 
speak for China, whose only true 
spokesman would be one appointed by 
the Central Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. S. S. Liu maintained that it had 
been shown on previous occasions that 
his Government, and not “the puppet 
regime” in Peking, was the real repre- 
sentative of China. He added that no 
one need seek further proof of such 
“general sentiments” than “the recent 
happenings in connection with the repa- 
triation of prisoners of war in Korea,” 
a reference to the decisions of some 
14,000 Chinese prisoners not to ask 
repatriation to the People’s Republic. 

Mr. Menon then intervened, stating 
that although India did not consider 
this the appropriate place for a discus- 
sion of “the question of the non-pres- 
ence of what we regard as the legiti- 
mate representative of China,” he 
would nevertheless like to state for the 
record that “the only Government of 
China we know of is the Government 
of Peking.” Mr. Menon added that he 
considered Dr. Liu had introduced 
extraneous matters not relative to the 
discussion. These, he said, were entire- 
ly improper, since the Chinese repre- 
sentation question “is still to be dis- 
cussed in the proper organs.” 

Dr. Liu repudiated Mr. Menon’s as- 
sertions. The President then announced 
that the debate on this point was 
closed. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS PETITIONER A re- 
quest for an oral hearing by the Coun- 
cil from a petitioner in the French 
Cameroons evoked considerable discus- 
sion, The request was made by Ruben 
Um Nyobé, Secretary-General of 
Union des populations du Cameroun, 
a group which for some time has been 
petitioning the United Nations for the 
unification of the Cameroons and their 
early independence. 

In emphatically opposing the grant- 
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ing of an oral hearing to this petitioner 
Léon Pignon, of France, said Mr. 
Nyobé wanted, firstly, to comment 
orally on the annual report of the Ad- 
ministering Authority for the Camer- 
oons and, secondly, to present to the 
Council his party’s views on the Foum- 
ban incidents of March 25, 1953. 
[This reference concerned a brawl] at 
a Cameroons political meeting in 
which Mr. Nyobé was_ roughly 
handled, after which he was reported to 
have fled and gone into hiding. | 

Mr. Pignon added that to allow a 
political party to discuss all the affairs 
of the territory would be to grant it a 
privilege to the detriment of other less 
favored parties which could not afford 
to send a representative to New York 
and keep him there during the Trus- 
teeship Council’s sessions. The Coun- 
cil was well aware that Mr. Nyobé 
could not reasonably claim to repre- 
sent the Cameroons people as a 
whole: he represented a _ minority 
party, and the Council had received 
numbers of protests against his atti- 
tude and claims. Mr, Nyobé’s objec- 
tive was to upset the balance, to the 
advantage of his party, and to pro- 
mote his party’s propaganda. 

Mr. Pignon continued that having 
attended the seventh and_ eighth 
sessions of the General Assem- 
bly, Mr. Nyobé wished to show by at- 
tending the thirteenth session of the 
Trusteeship Council that his participa- 
tion in United Nations’ work was not 
only indispensable but a matter of 
course. Claiming to be invited by the 
United Nations, whereas he had 
merely been authorized, at his own ex- 
press request, to present his observa- 
tions, he was trying to create the im- 
pression, for his own sake and that of 
his party, that he was the permanent 
representative of the territory at 


United Nations Headquarters. 
(Continued on next page) 





Heroism of Tanganyika Lion Fighter Cited 


HE opening of the Trusteeship Council’s regular session is generally a 


routine affair. 


However, spectators who stayed until the end of the Council’s opening 
meeting on January 28 were treated to a diversion which might have come 
straight out of a boy’s adventure story on “Darkest Africa.” The difference was 
that this story was true. It told of the heroism of a 62-year-old African who 
leapt on the back of a lion which was mauling a Tanganyika farmer. 


The story was told by Mason Sears, 
representative of the United States, as 
touching on “the subject of race rela- 
tions in Africa at their best.” 

Citing, at the end of the morning’s 
routine business, a recent news story 
in a Boston paper which recounted the 
lion incident in Tanganyika, Mr. Sears 
said it appeared that a native-born 
African, Saidi Bin Juma, a watchman 
working in the Smigda district of Tan- 
ganyika, had fought a lion single- 
handed with a small sheath knife in 
order to save a farmer from being 
mauled to death, As a result, he had 
been awarded Britain’s coveted George 
Medal, a high civilian award. 


“VERY BRAVE MAN” Mr. Sears went on: 
“The lion was attacking the farmer 
when Saidi Bin Juma leapt on its 
back and, armed only with a six-inch 
knife, drew the animal off. This was 
the act of a very brave man. It was 
done not in the heat of action at the 
front, but alone on some distant plain 
far away from the field of battle. 

“It seems to me that what this man 
did gives eloquent expression to the 
symbolic meaning of the brotherhood 
of man—and more especially so be- 
cause it occurred in a continent where 


so much remains to be done in so 
many places to break down the sense- 
less barriers that separate the various 
races. 

“For this reason, and in line with 
Article 1 of the Charter, it would 
seem most appropriate for the Trustee- 
ship Council to take official notice of 
this deed.” 


In conclusion Mr. Sears said he 
therefore moved that a committee 
be appointed to ascertain the details 
and to draw up a fitting resolution 
commending Saidi Bin Juma for his 
act of heroism. “Because of the sym- 
bolic significance of the event, I also 
suggest that the action of the Trustee- 
ship Council in adopting this resolution 
be drawn to the attention of the press 
in each of the Trust Territories of 
Africa. Finally, I recommend that a 
suitably inscribed copy of the resolu- 
tion be presented to Saidi Bin Juma in 
person by the forthcoming Visiting 
Mission to East Africa.” 

According to the London Gazette, 
announcing the award of the George 
Medal, Saidi Bin Juma was thrown off 
and mauled by the lion, but again 
jumped on its back, hacking at its 
throat until the beast was shot. The 
farmer died later as a result of his 
many injuries. 





STRIKING POLITICAL developments in the British Cameroons were reported by Brigadier E. J. Gibbons when he addressed the Trusteeship 

Council on January 29. Recent constitutional developments will soon provide the Southern Cameroons with its own legislature and executive. Seen 

here during the Council's examination of the annual administrative report on this Trust Territory are (left to right): Mason Sears, of the United 
States; Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom; Brigadier Gibbons; and S. K, Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R. 
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COUNCIL 
(Continued from preceding page) 


SUPPORT FOR HEARING The request for 
an oral hearing was supported by the 
U.S.S.R., Syria, and E] Salvador, Mr. 
Tsarapkin disagreed with the French 
representative’s argument that to ac- 
cord Mr. Nyobé a hearing would be 
to grant his party a privilege over 
other parties which could not afford to 
send representatives to New York. It 
was not a question of a privilege but 
of the right of the peoples of the Trust 
Territories to present their petitions 
orally. If they lacked the means, it was 
the duty of the Administering Author- 
ity and of the Council to remove the 


CONQUEROR OF EVEREST VISITS HEADQUARTERS | 





obstacles to the exercise of that right, 
said Mr. Tsarapkin. 

Syria favored the granting of oral 
hearings for reasons of principle, said 
E. S. Tarazi, of Syria. One of the 
Council’s main tasks was to hear the 
spokesmen of parties or associations if 
they so wished—to do otherwise 
would be unjust. Dr. M. R. Urquia, of 
E| Salvador, felt it was the Council’s 
duty to encourage the participation of 
the indigenous people in its work and 
the request for a hearing should there- 
fore be granted. 


REQUEST REJECTED The position faken 
by W. D. Forsyth, of Australia, was 





“We looked on our expedition not as an expedition by any particular group of people, but 


“ 


rather as an effort by mankind as a whole, 


said one of the conquerors of Mount Everest, Sir 


Edmund Hillary, at United Nations Headquarters recently. Explaining why the United Nations 
flag was among those planted at the summit, Sir Edmund recalled that the story of past ex- 
peditions to Everest was one in which people of several races had taken part—“the English, of 
course, and the Swiss, and above all, the people who live round the mountain itself, the 
Nepalese and the Tibetans. It was only fitting that the flag flying on top of the world should 
be something representative of all these races which had come together.” The flag was given 
to the leader of the exhibition, Sir John Hunt, by a Scotsman, Edwin Ker. Sir Edmund (right) 
is seen being greeted by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. With Sir Edmund on his visit 
to United Nations Headquarters were three other members of the British expedition: Dr. Charles 
Evans, George Lowe, and James Morris (London Times correspondent with the expedition). 
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INDIGENOUS PARTICIPATION 


Ways of increasing the participa- 
tion of indigenous peoples from the 
Trust Territories in the work of the 
Trusteeship Council will be studied by 
a four-member committee, which met 
for the first time on February 2. This 
group was set up by the Council last 
July, in accordance with a General 
Assembly resolution inviting the 


Council to consider associating the in- 


habitants of the territories more close- 
ly with its work. When the committee 
was established, the Council agreed 
that it should comprise representatives 
of El Salvador, Syria, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States and 
that it should report to the Council’s 
current session. The committee now 
elected Dr. Rafael Eguizabal, of El 
Salvador, as chairman and decided to 
have the Secretariat prepare a work- 
ing paper on the subject of its study. 





that it was not the Council’s obliga- 
tion—as the U.S.S.R. representative 
had implied—to hear any petitioner 
orally. Mr. Forsyth said his position 
was based not on the view that oral 
presentation was a right, but on the 
view that it was a privilege which 
might or might not be granted in any 
particular case by the Council in ex- 
ercising its good judgment, 

After further discussion, the Coun- 
cil, by 6 votes to 5, with 1 abstention, 
rejected the request of the French 
Cameroons petitioner for an oral hear- 
ing. 


TOGOLAND PETITIONER Another request, 
this time from the Buem Krachi 
Council in British Togoland, cabled 
to the Council only a few days earlier, 
was then granted. Sir Alan Burns, of 
the United Kingdom, said his delega- 
tion had no objection to granting the 
request in order that the petition in 
question might be amplified. 

The Council then began its exam- 
ination of the annual report on the 
British Cameroons (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. XVI, no. 3 for a summary of the 
report). 

Subsequently the Council took up 
the report on the French Cameroons 
and, later this month, will review the 
reports On the two Togolands. Early 
next month the Council, whose ses- 
sion will continue until about March 
18, is to consider reports on Belgian- 
administered Ruanda-Urundi and on 
Tanganyika. 





President Celal Bayar of Turkey Visits Headquarters 
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ae 


Sr 
President Bayar, (centre). 


Celal Bayar, President of Turkey, 
visited Headquarters on January 30 
when he was guest of honor at a 
state dinner given by Mr. Ham- 
marskjold. On February 1, at a 
press conference at Headquarters, 
Mr. Bayar said that the United 
Nations “is the framework of all 
our endeavors toward the noblest 
of ideals.” He described the United 
Nations as strong and effective but 
subject to improvement to the point 
where it would be capable of 
making firm decisions with the 
power to implement them. All man- 
kind, he said, pinned its hopes on 
a strong United Nations. 

Turkey has maintained a brigade 
under the United Nations Com- 
mand in Korea since the autumn 
of 1950. Many thousands of Turk- 
ish soldiers, on a rotation and re- 
placement basis, have seen service 
in Korea. Mr. Bayar said that as 
long as Turkish troops were needed 
by the United Nations in Korea, he 
saw no reason to withdraw them. 


Selim Sarper, Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Turkey to the United 
Nations, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold, President Bayar. 
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For Prevention of Discrimination 


and Protection of Minority Groups 


The Subcommission Orders Two Detailed Studies of 


Discrimination, In Education and In Employment and 


Occupation, and Selective Studies of Minority 


Groups and the Present Position of Minorities 


HE Subcommission on the Preven- 

tion of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities on January 15 unan- 
imously decided to make a special 
study on discrimination in education. 
The Subcommission, which concluded 
its sixth session on January 29, also 
asked the International Labor Organ- 
ization to make a detailed study of 
discrimination in employment and oc- 
cupation. Other phases of the work 
program adopted by the Subcommis- 
sion include a selective study of mi- 
nority groups, a selective study of the 
present position of minorities through- 
out the world and an exploration of 
the procedure to be followed on three 
more specialized studies. These are on 
discrimination in political rights, reli- 
gious rights and practices, and emigra- 
tion, immigration and travel. 


EDUCATION The Subcommission rec- 
ommended that the study on discrim- 
ination in education be carried out in 
three stages: 

first, the collection, analysis and 
verification of material. The main 
sources of material will be govern- 
ments, the Secretary-General, special- 
ized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations, though other sources 
may be consulted. Summaries will be 
sent to governments for comment on 
material relating to their countries. 


second, the production of the report. 
The Subcommission recommended that 
the report be undertaken on a global 
basis, with respect to all the grounds 
of discrimination condemned by the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Special attention should be 
given to instances of discrimination 
typical of general tendencies and ex- 
amples of situations in which discrim- 
ination has been successfully over- 
come. The report should deal with the 
factual situation as regards discrim- 
ination, as well as the legislative pro- 
visions affecting it. The general trend 
of such legislation and _ practices 
should be noted in the report with 
comment as to whether the tendency 
is toward elimination or reduction of 
discrimination. The report should also 
point out factors leading to discrim- 
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inatory practices and indicate those 
which are economic, social, political 
and historic in character and those 
resulting from a policy intended to 
originate, maintain or aggravate such 
practices. The report should be pre- 
pared not only as a basis for the Sub- 
commission’s eventual recommenda- 
tions, but also in a manner to help 
educate world opinion, Full advantage 
should be taken of conclusions already 
reached on discrimination by other 
bodies of the United Nations or by 
the specialized agencies. The rappor- 
teur is directed by the Subcommission 
to proceed with expedition with a view 
to submitting his report at the next 
session. Should he fail to complete 
his work before that session he would 
nevertheless present an interim report. 
The rapporteur should follow the plan 
outlined in the resolution, also bear- 
ing in mind observations made in the 
debates by members of the Subcom- 
mission during both of its last two 
sessions. 


third, recommendations for action. 
After the report is adopted, the Sub- 
commission will make recommenda- 
tions for action. The resolution ex- 
presses the hope that governments of 
Member and non-Member states will 
lend their full assistance; also, that the 
Secretary-General and the specialized 
agencies, particularly the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 


tural Organization, will continue to 
furnish assistance. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT In a preliminary 
report made at the Subcommission’s 
request M. R. Masani, a special rap- 
porteur, said that it was encouraging, 
from a perusal of the compilation of 
material he had gathered, to note that 
the first steps toward recognizing the 
principles of equality of opportunity 
in education have already been taken 
by a large number of Member states. 
The constitutions of more than three 
out of four of the countries covered 
by the survey contain one provision 
or another which is calculated to pre- 
vent or combat discrimination. Several 
make discrimination illegal. 

Twenty countries guarantee to all 
citizens or inhabitants the right to ed- 
ucation. In a majority of constitutions, 
there are provisions to the effect that 
respect should be paid to the wishes 
of sections of the population desiring 
special educational facilities for their 
members. 

Annexes to Mr. Masani’s report de- 
scribe the activities of organs of the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies relating to discrimination in 
education, safeguards in the laws of 
various Member and non-Member 
states and a bibliography of books and 
papers which the rapporteur con- 
sulted. 

Because of the limited time avail- 
able to him (the Subcommission’s pro- 
posal for the study was confirmed by 
the Economic and Social Council in 
August 1953), the special rapporteur 
believed that the material he had col- 
lected was insufficient to enable him 
to make any proposals of a substantive 
nature to the Subcommission. 

He did, however, suggest that the 
Subcommission appoint a special rap- 
porteur to prepare a draft of a report 
to the Commission on Human Rights 
for consideration at the Subcommis- 
sion’s next session. He recommended 
that the study be undertaken on a 
global basis, with attention to both the 
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factual and legislative situations. The 
Subcommission, with the fullest co- 
operation of the Secretariat, should 
obtain information and comments 
from governments relating to material 
already available and supplementing it. 
The emphasis should be laid on broad 
patterns and trends rather than on 
isolated cases of discrimination. 

As Mr. Masani had ceased to be a 
member of the Subcommission the 
problem arose as to who could best re- 
place him to make the study, whether 
a special rapporteur or other person 
or organization. 


Nikolai P. Emelyanov thought that . 


a special rapporteur was not absolute- 
ly essential, The Secretary-General 
could supply all the necessary assist- 
ance for the preliminary stages of the 
study, Philip Halpern suggested a com- 
mittee of three members with a Chair- 
man of the Subcommission serving ex 
officio. Hérard Roy and Hernan Santa 
Cruz considered this proposal tanta- 
mount to appointing three rapporteurs 
to carry out the study. After a dis- 
cussion of the procedural and legal 
problems involved, the Subcommission 
decided that it would appoint one of 
its members as special rapporteur. 
Charles D. Ammoun agreed so to serve. 


PLAN OF STUDY Discussion of the na- 
ture and plan of the study in the Sub- 
commission was based on a detailed 
draft resolution submitted by Richard 
Hiscocks as amended by Mr. Santa 
Cruz and later by other members. 
Members agreed that proper emphasis 
should be placed on the study of dis- 
crimination in education rather than 
on a general study of the different 
systems of education and the educa- 
tional facilities available in each coun- 
try. Mohammed Awad pointed out 
that discrimination must not be con- 
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fused with deficiency in education or 
with a provision of inadequate educa- 
tional facilities as long as the in- 
adequacies were common to all in a 
particular country or territory. Max 
Sorensen, the Chairman, and Mr. Hal- 
pern indicated that lack of facilities 
might lead to discrimination in favor 
of an economic and social elite. José 
Inglés, the Rapporteur, drew attention 
to the assistance of separate educa- 
tional facilities available for different 
groups. While that would not consti- 
tute discrimination, if it was desired 
by those groups, there might be in- 
equality of treatment, if there was a 
disparity in the proportion of state 
expenditure devoted to each group. 

The use of historical material was 
generally agreed to be sound, but only 
insofar as it would indicate general 
trends and development of legislation 
and practices in discrimination and 
point up factors which lead to discrim- 
inatory practices. 

There was a difference of opinion in 
the Subcommission as to whether the 
extensive amount of material to be 
consulted would permit the special 
rapporteur to complete his study in 
time for presentation to the next ses- 
sion of the Subcommission. Some 
members urged the early completion 
of a study which had been under 
consideration for three years, Others 
spoke of the necessity for: initiating 
special surveys and felt that the rap- 
porteur might simply be unavoidably 
prevented from concluding his work 
before the eighth session. The need 
for expedition and the awareness of 
the problem were both recognized in 
the resolution. 





UNESCO A decision taken by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of UNESCO set forth 
that organization’s position as regards 
the problem of discrimination in ed- 
ucation: 


“Pending the General Confer- 
ence’s decision on the part to be 
taken by UNESCO in the procedure 
for the implementation of the Cove- 
nants on Human Rights, with par- 
ticular reference to the surveys to 
be undertaken on the practical ap- 
plication of these rights, the Execu- 
tive Board considers that, in this 
particular case, the co-operation 
afforded by the Director-General 
should, in the main, take the form 
of supplying the special rapporteur 
with all the relevant facts and sta- 
tistics in the Secretariat’s possession, 
without comment from UNESCO.” 


The UNESCO representative at the 
Subcommission explained that his or- 
ganization was prepared to supply all 
relevant facts and statistics in its pos- 
session without comment, leaving the 
political burden of the study of dis- 
crimination in education with the 
United Nations. He indicated in par- 
ticular that UNESCO was prepared to 
supply a breakdown by race and re- 
ligion of available school enrolment 
figures, together with some other rel- 
evant data; and data on educational 
opportunities for women which 
UNESCO supplies annually to the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. 


Later, he stated that the UNESCO 
Secretariat could only accept respon- 
sibility for suggested new research 
work if authorized by the Executive 
Board, to which the Director-General 
would submit such a proposal. The 
Director-General would be ready and 
willing to present to the session of the 
Executive Board beginning March 1 
any request for additional data, pro- 
vided there were clear and _ specific 
indications as to what was required. 
He suggested that the new special rap- 
porteur prepare, and transmit no later 
than February 20, such specific re- 
quests as he would care to make. Such 
information would, of course, be over 
and beyond the immediate supply of 
all information already available or 
obtainable by the UNESCO Secretariat. 

The ILo representative indicated that 
that agency was ready to give every as- 
sistance to the Subcommission in its 
study. In so doing, the 1Lo would avail 
itself of the direct and continuing con- 
tact with non-governmental organiza- 
tions, a permanent part of its ma- 
chinery because of the tripartite struc- 
ture of the Organization. Their inter- 
est in the subject was closely linked to 
equality of opportunity of admission 
to employment, since non-discrimina- 
tion there presupposes equality of op- 
portunity of vocational and technical 


(Continued on page 161) 
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Penicillin must be prepared and packed under sterile conditions. Here, workers in Yugoslav factory are shown filling vials with 
final product. When the plant reaches full production, it will make some 100 billion units of penicillin (about 150 Ibs.) every month. 


Building Arsenals for Good Health 
United Nations Aid in Erecting Penicillin Factories 


Helps to Overcome a Most Intricate 
Industrial Production Problem 


U. N. B.—February 15, 1954 


OOD health is good economics 

too, It not only means happier 
people. It can also mean “more and 
better hands to work.” 

It has certainly meant that in many 
of the world’s less-developed areas. 
In Indonesia, for instance, about 
one million cases of that disfiguring 
nightmare disease of the tropics, yaws, 
have been cured with penicillin in 
some three years. One of the first re- 
sults of relief from the burden of this 
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Penicillium seed, prepared in laboratory, is inoculated into small tanks’ (above) to 
yield enough penicillium mould for fermentation in series of large fermenting tanks, 
from which penicillin is later extracted and processed for use by doctors in combat- 
ing disease. Standing at centre is Bernard Leibowic, United Nations technical assist- 
ance expert from France, in charge of production training courses at Yugoslav factory. 


mass disease was a new interest in, 
and new physical energy for, better 
farming methods, improved soil man- 
agement, irrigation and plant-breeding. 
Penicillin cure for yaws is cheap, 
working out at about $2 or $3 per 
case. 

Penicillin has also enabled Yugo- 
slavia to wipe out the scourge of 
endemic syphilis which ravaged Bosnia 
and Herzegovina for centuries. It is 
being used, too, for a village-by-village 
attack on pneumonia, scarlet fever and 
diarrhea, which weaken and _ slay 
thousands of children. 

These results of using penicillin are 
further proof of the view that the dis- 
covery of this antibiotic marks perhaps 
the greatest therapeutic advance of the 
twentieth century. 

Success in manufacturing it, how- 
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ever, is not as easy as success in apply- 
ing it. Yugoslavia knows that from its 
own experience in modernizing and 
expanding its relatively small penicil- 
lin plant near Belgrade. For more than 
two and a half years it wrestled with 
one of the most intricate industrial 
production problems—that of making 
penicillin in a country with inadequate 
facilities and very few technicians to 
operate the plant. 


FOUR STAGES TO MASTER ‘There were 
four main stages in the manufacturing 
to be mastered before the plant could 
start producing efficiently. 

The first begins with test-tubes in a 
laboratory, The idea here is to “pre- 
pare the seeds,” that is, to grow 
enough penicillium spores to “seed” 
the medium in which to grow more 


penicillium mould in tanks in the next 
phase of production. (The medical 
preparation penicillin has to be ex- 
tracted from the penicillium fermenta- 
tion. ) 

This first stage of penicillin produc- 
tion which begins in test tubes ends in 
small tanks. Great care is required that 
this operation be carried out under the 
utmost sterile conditions, and special 
air-conditioning methods must be used 
in the laboratory. Contaminating or- 
ganisms would render the “seed” quite 
useless. 

Even more difficult and delicate is 
the next phase of the process — 
fermenting the “seed” in large tanks 
to produce really sizeable quantities of 
penicillin, in solution form. Here, too, 





Labels being pasted on penicillin vials 
in Yugoslav plant, after these are filled. 
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Asia’s first penicillin plant (shown here under construction) is being built near Poona, India, with aid of United Nations Tech- 

nical Assistance Administration, United Nation’s Children’s Fund, and World Health Organization. A large plant, expected to 

go into production at end of 1954 or early in 1955, it will be able to turn out about 700 billion units of the antibiotic (about 
1,000 Ibs.) each month. Stone for buildings is obtained and “dressed” near site of factory (bottom right). 
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Boilers being moved into penicillin plant now being built in Santiago, Chile. Factory, which is expected to start producing 
some time in 1954, will be able to turn out up to 250 billion units of penicillin monthly. Boilers will be used to generate 
the large quantities of steam needed for sterilization and other phases of operating the new plant. 


great care must be taken to observe 
perfect sterile conditions. Sterile air 
has to be blown into the tanks. It must 
also be blown in at the right time, in 
the right quantities and at the right 
temperature. Otherwise the tanks “go 
bad.” The product at the end of this 
stage is a liquid that looks rather like 
a thin porridge. 


PENICILLIN “BEER” Stage No. 3 is to 
“harvest the tanks,” to extract the 
penicillin. Mould in the liquid must be 
separated by filtering to leave a clear 
fluid (the “broth” or the “beer”). This 
penicillin “beer” is then concentrated 
down to obtain penicillin crystals. 
Twenty-five tons of “beer” should 
yield about 25 Ibs, of crystals. 

The final task is to prepare the 
clinical product from these crystals. 
This involves sterilization, re-crystalli- 
zation, making up the antibiotic prep- 
aration for use by doctors in various 
forms, and testing its purity and suit- 
ability for injection. 

The product is carefully tested at 
each stage of manufacture before it 
is allowed to go on to the next stage. 
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Altogether, the process takes about 30 
days, including testing. 

The Yugoslav plant is now begin- 
ning to move towards peak produc- 
tion, penicillin crystals having been 
successfully produced on a first trial 
run in November 1953. It is expected 
to meet at least 80 per cent of Yugo- 
slavia’s penicillin needs when it gets 
into high gear. 

Great difficulties had to be overcome 
in modernizing and expanding the 
small pilot plant of the early post-war 
years. But with the aid of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration (TAA), the United Nations 
Childrens Fund (UNICEF) and the 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
they have been overcome. 

One of the greatest difficulties was 
to get enough trained technicians. The 
plant in Belgrade today is staffed with 
technicians trained by WHO and now 
under the guidance of experts pro- 
vided by TAA. UNICEF supplied the im- 
ported equipment, and the Yugoslav 
Government buildings and the local 
materials needed. The Government 
pays salaries of local personnel, too. 


Other skilled personnel will also be 
trained in Belgrade. 


TWO MORE PLANTS Yugoslavia is not 
the only country to seek and obtain 
the aid of TAA, UNICEF, and WHO in 
establishing a penicillin factory. India 
and Chile, too, are receiving assistance. 

Asia’s first penicillin factory is now 
being erected at Pimpri, near Poona. 
Expected to start producing at the end 
of 1954 or early 1955, it will compare 
in size with big penicillin plants else- 
where. It will also be possible to have 
technicians from other countries 
trained here in manufacturing this im- 
portant antibiotic. 

The factory now going up in Santi- 
ago, Chile, — a medium-sized one — 
is expected to start production later 
this year. 

Aid by TAA and UNICEF in these 
two instances is similar to that given 
for the small Yugoslav plant. 

Each of these factories will serve as 
an arsenal in the international cam- 
paign for good health and for broaden- 
ing economic horizons by curbing 
disease. 
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DISCRIMINATION 
(Continued from page 156) 


education in training and, consequent- 
ly, equality of opportunity to receive 
the necessary general education lead- 
ing to admission to education and 
training for employment. 

Several members mentioned the 
World Health Organization as a possi- 
ble source of material relating to dis- 
crimination in medical education, and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
as a possible source of material con- 
cerning education and training for 
agricultural employment. 

Later, the representative of the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
drew attention to the study of dis- 
crimination on grounds of sex in the 
general field of education, undertaken 
by the Commission in collaboration 
with UNESCO, and to the study in the 
field of technical and vocational edu- 
cation for women which had been un- 
dertaken by that Commission and by 

“1L0. The representative requested the 
Subcommission to bear these studies 
in mind in preparing its own work 
program to avoid duplication of effort. 


EXPLANATIONS OF VOTES Several mem- 
bers spoke in explanation of their 
votes. Mr. Santa Cruz viewed the res- 
olution as a new departure in United 
Nations efforts to carry out the most 
vital task of combating the scourge 
of discrimination. The whole problem 
of discrimination had never been ap- 
proached with a sincere desire to de- 
velop a program of _ international 


action, taking into account the his- 
torical, economic and social realities 
which were often at the root of the 
problem. Instead the problem had been 
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conceived as a series of accusations 
placing certain countries at the mercy 
of adverse public opinion; political 
considerations had dominated the ap- 
proach to the question to the point 
where it had served as a pretext for 
some Member states to do little or 
nothing to combat discrimination and 
for others to press for abolition of the 
Subcommission. The resolution just 
adopted reflected a new spirit. 


Associating himself with Mr. Santa 
Cruz’s views, Mr. Halpern said the 
first factor to be borne in mind was 
that the work would be undertaken on 
a global basis. No nation or group of 
nations would attempt to use the prob- 
lems of any specific area for propa- 
ganda purposes. The Subcommission 
was unanimously agreed that the pur- 
pose of the task was not condemnation 
but education and leadership, The res- 
olution emphasized that the report 
should point out general trends in 
legislation and administrative practices 
insofar as they related to discrimina- 
tion in education. That emphasis pro- 
vided the necessary key to constructive 
work. 

Mr. Ammoun was gratified that the 
delicate problems raised had not pro- 
voked a single discourteous observa- 
tion. 


Though the resolution constituted a 
step forward, Mr. Emelyanov said, 
it was only a very small step. His sup- 
port had been induced both by the 
apparent desire of all concerned to 
ensure the Subcommission’s survival, 
in the face of numerous obstacles, and 
by the co-operative manner in which 
certain regrettable passages had been 





deleted from the text or suitably 
amended. These views were endorsed 
by Eugeniusz Kulaga. 

Representatives of ILO, UNESCO, the 
Agudas World Organization, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the World Federation 
of United Nations Associations, Pax 
Romana, the World Jewish Congress, 
and the International Federation of 
Women Lawyers expressed their views 
before the Subcommission. Miss 
Uldarica Manas represented the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women by 
invitation of the Subcommission. 


EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATION The Sub- 
commission, also by unanimous vote, 
invited the ILO to study and report on 
discriminatory practices in employment 
and education, a task the organization 
had previously declared itself willing to 
undertake. The Subcommission will 
make the final conclusions and recom- 
mendations. It is hoped that the report, 
which should follow the general prin- 
ciples adopted to guide the special rap- 
porteur on discrimination in education, 
will be ready for the Subcommission’s 
consideration at its next session. The 
Subcommission has been assured of the 
co-operation of UNESCO, the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, and the World Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. 


OTHER SUBJECTS Having decided to 
make the studies of discrimination in 
education and in employment and oc- 
cupation, the Subcommission discussed 
other subjects for study as approved 
in its work program by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, These included 
political rights, religious rights and 
practices, residence and movement, im- 
migration and travel, the right to 
choose a spouse and the enjoyment of 
family rights. 

The Secretary-General had sug- 
gested in a memorandum that the pro- 
posed studies of discrimination with 
respect to political rights, religious 
rights and practices, residence and 
movement, immigration and _ travel, 
and the right to choose a spouse and 
the enjoyment of family rights, did not 
appear to fall within the scope of a 
specialized agency or other existing 
body. All members of the Subcommis- 
sion agreed, although some felt that 
collaboration with appropriate special- 
ized _agencies in the preparation of 
studies should not be ruled out. 

Some members favored confining 
the studies strictly to the question of 
discrimination with respect to the 
rights set forth in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Others 
felt that no such limitations should be 
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placed upon the studies, which would 
have to be undertaken on the broadest 
possible basis. 


IMMIGRATION Mr. Halpern pointed out 
that there was no article in the Decla- 
ration proclaiming a right to immi- 
grate, except in very limited form, 
although the Declaration did recognize 
the fundamental human right of 
emigration. The right of everyone to 
leave any country, including his own, 
involved the very essence of human 
dignity, but so far as the right to enter 
a country was concerned, the laws of 
each country necessarily differed, de- 
pending upon the structure of the par- 
ticular state. 

Mr. Awad, on the other hand, felt 
that the Subcommission was not in 
any way precluded from studying dis- 
crimination in immigration; its terms 
of reference did not limit its work to 
the study of the rights set forth in the 
Declaration. Both the Commission on 
Human Rights and the Economic and 
Social Council had approved the Sub- 
commission’s program of work, which 
included a study of immigration. Mr. 
Santa Cruz said that while the Sub- 
commission might find it difficult to 
study the right to immigration as such, 
it would meet no difficulty in studying 
the problem of discrimination in ex- 
ercise of this right. Mr. Ammoun 
pointed out that emigration and im- 
migration constituted two sides of the 
same coin. Mr, Hiscocks felt that the 
Subcommission should not limit its 
work strictly to the terms of the 
Declaration, particularly in view of 
the fact that the Declaration did not 
contain any particular provision on the 
rights of minorities. 

Mr. Santa Cruz submitted a draft 
resolution in which he proposed that 
three members be appointed to pre- 
pare, and present to the Subcommis- 
sion at its seventh session, proposals 





on the procedure to be followed in 
carrying out preliminary studies on 
political rights, religious rights and 
practices, and immigration and travel. 
The Subcomission could then deter- 
ine which new study should be under- 
taken in 1955S. 


POLITICAL RIGHTS Several members ques- 
tioned the meaning of the phrase 
“political rights” in the draft resolu- 
tion. Mr. Inglés pointed out that the 
phrase “political rights” could not be 
directly related to any particular article 
of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man rights, as several articles dealt 
with political rights. It might be ad- 
visable to refer in the resolution to 
political rights “as set forth in article 
21 of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights.” Mr. Santa Cruz agreed 
that greater precision was necessary, 
since in certain legal systems many of 
the rights proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion are considered to be _ political 





Charles D. Ammoun (Lebanon) 


rights. He felt that some restriction on 
the number of political rights to be 
studied should be included in his draft 
resolution. Mr. Emelyanov thought 
that any reference to a_ particular 
article or articles of the Declaration 
would narrow down the concept of 
political rights. He recalled that in 
considering studies of discrimination 
in education, and in employment and 
occupation, the Subcommission had 
not referred to any particular articles 
of the Declaration, but had chosen a 
broader base, He felt strongly that any 
preliminary study of discrimination in 
political rights should be as broad as 
possible. 

Mr. Hiscocks put forward a possible 
solution, which was ultimately adopted 
by the Subcommission, that the pre- 
liminary procedural study on discrimi- 
nation in the field of political rights 
might be limited to political rights as 








td 


Mohammed Awad (Egypt), Vice-Chairman 


set forth in the Declaration but not 
necessarily only to those rights enume- 
rated in article 21. He further sug- 
gested that the person entrusted with 
the preliminary study on this subject 
might be invited to point out which 
particular political rights demanded 
the earliest attention of the subcom- 
mission. 

The representative of UNESCO stated 
that UNESCO is already undertaking 
certain work in various special fields 
of interest to the Subcommission. He 
referred in particular to recent surveys 
of ethnic minorities in selected coun- 
tries, to a series of booklets on various 
aspects of the problem of racial dis- 
crimination and to two major surveys 
relating to the problem of cultural as- 
similation of immigrant groups. 


Mr. Halpern felt that the Subcom- 
mission should state clearly that in its 
judgment none of the topics remaining 
in its approved program of work fell 
within the scope of any specialized 
agency, and that such studies should, 
therefore, be undertaken by the Sub- 
commission in collaboration with the 
Secretary-General. In his view, none 
of the studies could be undertaken 
without the assistance of a paid ex- 
pert; he suggested that the Subcom- 
mission state its intention to make one 
additional study in 1955, and express 
the opinion that a paid expert con- 
sultant would be required to assist in 
its work. 

The Subcomission decided to ap- 
point three of its members to make 
preliminary studies in three fields of 
discrimination: Hernan Santa Cruz on 
the exercise of political rights pro- 
claimed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights; Philip Halpern on 
religious practices; José Inglés on emi- 
gration, immigration and travel. At its 
next session, the Subcommission will 
decide, on their reports, which studies 
should be pursued in 1955. 


U. N. B.—February 15, 1954 
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Resolutions on Minorities 


The term minority, for the purpose 
of protection by the United Nations, 
had been defined by the Subcommis- 
sion at previous sessions as including 
only those “non-dominant” groups in 
a population which possess and wish 
to preserve stable ethnic, religious or 
linguistic traditions or characteristics 
markedly different from the rest of 
the population. Further, such minori- 
ties should properly include a number 
of persons sufficient by themselves to 
preserve these characteristics and they 
should be loyal to the state of which 
they are nationals, The Subcommission 
had also listed a number of conditions 
upon which the protection of minori- 
ties should depend. The Economic and 
Social Council decided in August 1953 
that before adopting recommendations 
on special measures for the protection 
of minorities the Subcommission 
should reconsider the whole problem 
of minorities, including its definition. 

In the discussion of this question 
Mr. Hiscocks hoped that the Subcom- 
mission would take no action which 
would increase the self-consciousness 
of minorities. He proposed that it con- 
centrate on improving its draft defini- 
tion. An important step could be taken 
if the Subcommission would initiate a 
thorough study of the present position 
of minorities in the world, which 
would provide clues as to which of 
these minorities might be dissatisfied, 
and why. Eventually a declaration on 
the rights of minorities might be pre- 
pared, which could be linked to the 
definition finally adopted. 

Mr. Halpern shared Mr. Hiscock’s 
view in that a declaration on the rights 
of ethnic, religious and_ linguistic 
groups might be prepared. He also 
agreed that it would not be desirable 
for the United Nations to take any 
action which would increase the self- 
consciousness of minorities. However, 
he believed strongly that the Subcom- 
mission was limited by its terms of 
reference to studying and making rec- 
ommendations for domestic action to 
be taken by states for the protection 
of minorities within their jurisdiction. 
He further believed that the draft defi- 
nition prepared by the Subcommission 
at earlier sessions was defective, main- 
ly because it did not distinguish be- 
tween minorities in the colloquial sense 
and minorities in the technical or legal 
sense. He pointed out that while near- 
ly every country in the world had 
minorities among its population if the 
word were considered in its colloquial 
sense, not all of these countries had 
minorities within the technical or legal 
meaning of the term. 

In introducing his draft suggestions 
on the protection of minorities, Mr. 
Halpern referred to these suggestions 
as pointing in the direction of a new 
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approach to the whole problem, which 
he considered essential. In his view, the 
ideal population structure within a 
country, towards which the Subcom- 
mission should strive, was that of a 
mosaic, in which each group had its 
place, all being held together by a 
bond of mutual respect. Further, he 
Was convinced that the General As- 
sembly was the only organ of the 
United Nations empowered by the 
Charter to deal with special measures 
for the protection of particular minori- 
ties. Even the General Assembly would 
have to consider each claim for pro- 
tection separately, on its merits, as it 
had done already with respect to the 
treatment of people of Indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa. 


HISTORICAL Mr. Emelyanov called for 
the adoption of a concrete approach to 
the problem of minorities. It was quite 
right for the Subcommission to raise 
the question of the origin of such 
groups as well as their economic and 
social status because in this way it 
could achieve a concrete definition of 
the groups to be protected, and also 
reach conclusions as to the measures 
which were required in a given situa- 
tion. The first and most important 
thing was to consider all people, in- 
cluding members of minorities, as 
being entitled to general human rights. 
It was not helpful to emphasize cer- 
tain specific characteristics, such as 
ethnic, religious, or linguistic char- 
acteristics, and to omit others. The 
Subcommission should concern itself 
particularly with the problem raised 
by small groups of people, separated 
from their own nation and placed 
under the domination of another na- 
tion, since such groups nearly always 
are forced into positions of inequality. 
The problem of minorities frequently 
disappears entirely as soon as the 
minority in question is returned to its 
own nation. 

Mr. Ammoun stressed the prob- 
lems raised by backward groups in 
various societies and the necessity of 
improving the cultural level of minori- 
ties generally, so that they might be 
able to take advantage of all their 
rights. 

Mr. Awad emphasized that each 
minority must be given every possible 
chance to merge itself with the rest of 
the population. He agreed with Mr. 
Ammoun that the problem of minori- 
ties was quite acute in areas where 
large groups of people had not yet 
achieved self-government, but felt that 
this was a matter for other United Na- 
tions organs, such as the General As- 
sembly or the Trusteeship Council. In 
his view, justice, freedom and liberty 
were the best cures for the problem of 
minorities, but unfortunately these 


qualities were not always present in 
some countries. The Subcommission 
might find it necessary to distinguish 
between groups with a background of 
culture attached to their particular lan- 
guage, and those which, while speak- 
ing a different language from the rest 
of the population, did not possess any 
related background of culture. The 
Subcommission should concern itself 
with minorities principally in cases 
where a real injustice had been done. 

To Mr. Roy there seemed to be no 
disagreement that the minorities to be 
protected were ethnic, religious and 
linguistic in character. A more precise 
definition might be unnecessary, 

Mr. Sorensen agreed that the ap- 
proach to the problem of minorities 
which the Subcommission had taken 
at its previous sessions was not the best 
possible. The broader the term “minor- 
ity” was defined, the less protection 
the United Nations might be able to 
afford such groups. He concurred in 
the belief that the definition was use- 
less if not linked with precise measures 
of protection, but it was extremely dif- 
ficult to give a general answer to the 
question of what general measures of 
protection the United Nations could 
adopt. The Subcommission could not 
attempt to deal with the problem, even 
of national minorities alone, on a uni- 
versal basis. If it broadened its scope 
of activity to include religious and 
linguistic minorities as well, the diffi- 
culties would become insurmountable. 
He agreed with Mr. Hiscocks, that be- 
fore the Subcommission could recom- 
mend any measures of protection it 
would have to know the particular 
conditions to which such measures 
should apply, which would be impos- 
sible unless it had a complete picture 
of the current situation of minorities 
before it. He also agreed with Mr. Hal- 
pern that each claim of a minority for 
protection should be dealt with sepa- 
rately, and on its merits. 

Mr. Santa Cruz suggested that it 
might be possible for the Subcommis- 
sion to broaden its study of discrimina- 
tion in education to include considera- 
tion of the educational problems of 
minorities. The study of discrimination 
in political rights might similarly be 
broadened to include consideration of 
the rights of minorities to special! meas- 
ures of political protection. The Sub- 
commission should not press the Com- 
mission on Human Rights for the 
adoption of the resolution on protec- 
tion of minorities which it had sub- 
mitted at earlier sessions. A mere 
declaration of the rights of minorities 
might not be the most effective 
way of dealing with this problem. The 
Declaration of Human Rights already 
contained the necessary general pro- 
visions covering the rights of minori- 
ties, which Mr. Halpern had proposed 
for inclusion in a new declaration. 

Mr. Halpern submitted a proposal, 
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in two parts, on action to be taken by 
the Subcommission. The first contained 
a statement of principle to be em- 
bodied in a declaration. The second 
contained a proposal that the Subcom- 
mission decide not to proceed further 
with a technical definition of the term 
“minorities” in view of the necessity to 
consider each claim of a minority to 
protection on its merits in the light of 
historical and other circumstances. 

Mr. Awad felt that the proposed 
declaration might be premature, and 
its ultimate effect might be to create 
group consciousness among elements 
that had never before thought of them- 
selves as minorities. Others saw no 
hope for the adoption by the United 
Nations of a separate declaration on 
minorities, in view of the decision of 
the General Assembly not to deal in 
a specific provision of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights with the 
question of minorities, considering 
“that it is difficult to adopt a uniform 
solution of this complex and delicate 
question, which has special aspects in 
each state in which it arises.” 


Mr. Emelyanov also expressed 
doubts concerning Mr. Halpern’s pro- 
posal, insofar as it set forth a special 
declaration. In the light of the com- 
ments, Mr. Halpern submitted a re- 
vised draft text but later announced 
that he would not press for a vote on 
it at that session. The Subcommission 
decided to include the text of the 
revised draft in its report. 


Two proposals relating to further 
study of the problem of minorities 
were considered in detail. The first, a 
draft resolution submitted by Mr. 
Hiscocks, recommended to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights that the 
Secretary-General be requested to sub- 
mit to the Subcommission at its seventh 
session, with the help of information 
provided by the specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations, 
“a selective report which would act as a 
guide for the Subcommission in decid- 
ing on the special measures necessary 
for the protection of minorities”; the 
second, a draft resolution submitted by 
Mr. Santa Cruz, proposed that the 
Subcommission eliminate from _ its 
work program further efforts to pre- 
pare a “definition of minorities for 
purposes of protection by the United 
Nations.” 

Mr. Hiscocks pointed out that al- 
though earlier in the debate he had 
been in favor of a general declaration 
on the rights of minorities, he had later 
come to the conclusion that the pre- 
cise wording of such a declaration 
could not be formulated until the Sub- 
commission had studied the whole 
problem in much greater detail. He 
proposed that the Secretary-General 
undertake the preparation of a selec- 
tive report, which he believed would 
be most useful to the Subcommission 
in its future work. 
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This proposal was criticized in detail 
by several members of the Subcom- 
mission, although the majority ac- 
cepted it in principle. Mr. Halpern, in 
particular, considered the preparation 
of such a selective study to be com- 
pletely outside the function of the Sec- 
retary-General, and warned that adop- 
tion of such a proposal would mean 
turning the Subcommission into an 
action group, with functions similiar 
to those once exercised by organs of 
the League of Nations. He not only 
had no objection to a limited demo- 
graphic, geographic or historical study 
of existing minorities, but on the con- 
trary favored such a study which 
could very well be undertaken by the 
Secretary-General. 

Mr. Inglés felt there should be no 
reference in the draft resolution to 
minorities as “those numerically in- 
ferior to the rest of the population.” 
In his view, it was most desirable for 
the Subcommission to emphasize that 
the need of a minority for special pro- 
tective measures arises from the fact 
that it is the non-dominant or under- 
privileged group, which has no relation 
to its numerical importance. 

The resolution adopted requests the 
Commission to recommend to the 
Council the appointment of an expert 
to carry out a selective study giving 
an account of the position of every 
minority in need of special protection 
measures, including present measures 
in force. It lists the following con- 
siderations to be borne in mind when 
the study is carried out: 


(i) There are among the nationals 
of many states distinctive popula- 
tion groups possessing ethnic, re- 
ligious, or linguistic traditions or 
characteristics different from those 
of the rest of the population, and 
among these are groups that need 
to be protected by special measures, 
national and international, so that 
they can preserve and develop their 
traditions or characteristics; 

(ii) Among minority groups not 
requiring protection are those seek- 
ing complete identity of treatment 
with the rest of the population, in 
which case their problems are cov- 
evered by those articles of the Char- 


ter of the United Nations, the Uni-: 


versal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the draft international covenants 
on human rights that are directed 
towards the prevention of discrimi- 
nation; 

(iii) It is most undesirable to 
hinder by any action spontaneous 
development of minority groups to- 
wards integration with the rest of 
the population of the country in 
which they live; it would be un- 
desirable to interfere with the spon- 
taneous developments which take 
place when impacts such as that of 
a new environment, or that of mod- 
ern civilization, produce a state of 


rapid racial, social, cultural, or lin- 
guistic evolution; 

(iv) It is highly desirable that 
minorities should settle down hap- 
pily as citizens of the country in 
which they live, and therefore in 
any measures that may be taken for 
the protection of their special tradi- 
tions and characteristics, including 
the study, nothing should be done 
that is likely to stimulate their con- 
sciousness of difference from the 
rest of the population; 

(v) Minorities must include a 
sufficient number of persons to pre- 
serve by themselves their traditions 
and characteristics; 

(vi) Account should be taken of 
the circumstances under which each 
minority group has come into exist- 
ence, for example, whether it owes 
its existence to a peace treaty or to 
voluntary immigration. 


This part of the resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 7 in favor, none 
against, with 3 abstentions. Mr. Hal- 
pern, Mr. Kulaga and Mr. Emelyanov 
abstained. 

Another part originally proposed by 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, requests 
the rapporteur on discrimination in 
education “to report on any facts that 
may come to his attention relevant to 
the question of the general trend and 
development of legislation and prac- 
tices with regard to the teaching of 
minorities’ languages, the teaching of 
the cultural heritage of minorities in 
general, and the teaching in minority 
languages.” 

The resolution also suggests that the 
ILO, the agency to carry out a study 
on discrimination in employment on 
hehalf of the Subcommission, likewise 
report on facts as they affect minori- 
ties, This part was adopted by 9 votes 
in favor, none against, with 1 absten- 
tion. 

A third part of the resolution, ap- 
proved unanimously, refers to two 
draft resolutions (entitled “Interim 
measures to be taken for the protec- 
tion of minorities” and “Effective 
measures for the protection of minori- 
ties”) adopted by the Subcommission 
at earlier sessions and decides that the 
Subcommission will consider these 
matters at a future session. 


ADVOCACY OF HOSTILITY The Subcom- 
mission rejected by a vote of 2 in 
favor to 5 against, with 2 abstentions 
a draft resolution submitted by Mr. 
Emelyanov which would have recom- 
mended that the General Assembly 
condemn propaganda of racial and 
national exclusiveness, hatred and con- 
tempt, and call upon governments to 
take without delay legislative and other 
action to put a stop to such prop- 
aganda. 
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Instead, the Subcommission adopted 
by a vote of 5 to 4, with 1 abstention, a 
resolution deciding to suspend, for the 
time being, further examination of the 
agenda item under which Mr. Emel- 
yanov’s proposal was made. This 
agenda item was entitled “Measures to 
be taken for the cessation of any ad- 
vocacy of national, racial or religious 
hostility that constitutes an incitement 
to hatred and violence jointly or sepa- 
rately.” In the resolution adopted by 
the Subcommission all reference to 
“hatred” was eliminated. Some mem- 
bers explained that varying interpreta- 
tions of a prohibition of incitement to 
hatred might be inconsistent with free- 
dom of expression. 


While suspending the discussion, the 
resolution, however, “invites the Sec- 
retariat to study the legislative and 


judicial practices of various countries, 
by collecting information concerning 
the effects of the natonal legislation in 
force in those countries on the solution 
of the problem, so as to enable the 
Subcommission, at its seventh session, 
to consider the formulation of prac- 
tical recommendations on the prob- 
lem.” 


Another resolution, citing the diver- 
sity and complexity of social conditions 
which give rise to discrimination and 
minority problems and the advantages 
to be gained from the experience of 
the specialized agencies, proposed that 
the Subcommission invite UNESCO, and 
other specialized agencies, through the 
appropriate channels to give special 
attention to the Subcommission’s pro- 
gram of work when selecting fields and 
subjects for research. 





The Question of Remuneration for Special Studies 


In another resolution based on a 
working paper presented by Mr. Santa 
Cruz, the Subcommission requested 
the Commission on Human Rights and 
the Council to ask the General Assem- 
bly to reconsider its resolution denying 
payment to rapporteurs. The resolution 
requests the Commission to recom- 
mend specific budgetary provisions for 
payment of a rapporteur or independ- 
ent expert for the conduct of a study 
to be selected at the Subcommission’s 
seventh session from among the pre- 
liminary studies on political rights, re- 
ligious practices, and emigration, im- 
migration and travel. 


The Subcommission adopted as part 
of its report a formal statement pre- 
pared by Mr. Santa Cruz. It reads: 


“In considering its ‘future work’ in 
accordance with Economic and Social 
Council resolution 502 H (XVI), the 
Subcommission has thought it neces- 
sary to analyse its possibilities of action 
in the light of its terms of reference, 
the experience of recent years and 
criticisms made in superior bodies. 


“According to the Subcommission’s 
terms of reference as laid down by the 
Commission on Human Rights and ap- 
proved by the Economic and Social 
Council, its principal functions are ‘to 
undertake studies, particularly in the 
light of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and to make recom- 
mendations to the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights concerning the prevention 
of discrimination of any kind relating 
to human rights and fundamental free- 
doms and the protection of racial, na- 
tional, religious and linguistic minori- 
ties’. The Subcommission’s work is thus 
connected with the achievement of 
what, as may be seen from the pre- 
amble to the Charter and the pro- 
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visions of Article 1, paragraph 3 and 
Articles 13, 55, 62 and 76, are among 
the most important purposes of the 
United Nations, the prevention of dis- 
crimination and generally the promo- 
tion of respect for human rights. 


“The Subcommission has been 
criticized on various occasions for not 
having done all that could be hoped 
of it. The Subcommission believes that 
factors external to its intentions and 
powers have prevented its work from 
resulting in more positive action with 
respect both to discrimination and to 
the protection of minorities. At this 
time it wishes to emphasize the in- 
adequacy of the financial means made 
available for the execution of _ its 
studies or recommendations. 


“The Subcommission must make its 
recommendations to the Commission 
on Human Rights, which in turn must 
on many occasions request the ap- 
proval of the Economic and Social 
Council, and when the resolutions in- 
volve expenditure, it must be hoped 
that the General Assembly will pro- 
vide the necessary funds. In view of 
the fact that both the Subcommission 
and the Commission on Human Rights 
meet only once a year, it must be as- 
sumed that, when the dates of meeting 
are not synchronized, or when for one 
reason or another the higher body can- 
not deal with the matter in the session 
immediately following the session of 
the lower body, the process is some- 
times excessively prolonged. On some 
occasions it has lasted for more than 
a year. 


“Both because it is so directed by its 
terms of reference and because that is 
the most logical way of carrying out 
its task, the Subcommission has de- 
cided to undertake a series of basic 


studies relating to discrimination and 
a study of the situation of minorities. 
The outcome has been a study of dis- 
crimination in education and another 
of discrimination in employment and 
occupation, both on a_ world-wide 
scale, and it is planned to undertake, in 
future, studies of discrimination with 
respect to political and religious rights, 
immigration, emigration and other 
matters. This work program has been 
approved by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. Similarly, it has been 
decided to carry out a study of the 
‘present situation of minorities through- 
out the world.’ The Subcommission 
considers that these studies are basic 
and a necessary preliminary to the for- 
mulation of definite recommendations 
on the way in which discrimination can 
be eliminated and minority groups 
protected, and consequently to any 
effective action by the principal organs 
of the United Nations on_ these 
matters. 


“The Subcommission, which consists 
of twelve members and normally meets 
once a year for not more than four 
weeks, cannot carry out the whole of 
these studies to the full extent itself. 
Its task is to plan them, guide them, 
see that they are properly carried out, 
draw conclusions and make recom- 
mendations. But it cannot collect ma- 
terial and information, classify and 
analyze it selectively, arrange it and in 
general do the whole of the preliminary 
work, Part of this task can be under- 
taken by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations or, where the subject falls 
within the scope of a_ specialized 
agency, by the specialized agency. 

“In accordance with the provisions 
of paragraphs 4 and 6 of resolution 
502 H (XVI) of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Subcommission has 
accepted the suggestion therein set 
forth that it should utilize to the full, 
where appropriate, the assistance of 
the specialized agencies. Thus, it has 
requested the International Labor Or- 
ganization to carry out the preparatory 
study of discrimination in employment 
and occupation, and has _ requested 
UNESCO to co-operate in carrying out 
the study of discrimination in educa- 
tion. It has also used the assistance and 
aid of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations for other studies. There are, 
however, some subjects which, on ac- 
count of their special nature, are not 
directly related to the work of any 
specialized agency and which, even at 
the preliminary stage, require a defini- 
tion which holds or may hold political 
implications and affect a sovereign 
state and which therefore the Secre- 
tariat, which is rightly anxious to main- 
tain and preserve its neutrality and 
independence, cannot be called upon 
to undertake. In such cases, the Sub- 
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UNICEF teaching aids demonstrate anatomy to a 
group of Burmese student-nurses being trained 
to help staff a network of rural clinics. 


India’s trainees sign up for 3 years’ duty in outlying districts. 


Children Are Their Career 


RIGHT-EYED Indian women, schoolbooks tucked grace- 

fully under their saris, are crowding Lady Reading Health 
School these days, while far-away Sao Luiz, Brazil, points with 
pride to the primly-uniformed ladies now passir? nutrition and 
child-delivery exams at Maranhao State Hospita! hey are gen- 
erations overdue, 

These dedicated young women are the hope of rural areas 
where the big obstacle to establishing health services for millions 
of mothers and children has been lack of trained personnel. This 
year, they and some 4000 others will enter UNICEF-equipped 
nursing and midwifery schools in fifteen countries to help fill the 
ranks. 

For many, the step means breaking with a traditionally 
sheltered life, or postponing marriage for years of hard work, 
frugal pay. The zealots are still far short of the mammoth num- 
bers needed—but their spirit is catching. In 1953, enrolments 
were up 50 per cent, are still climbing. 





They may be the only health visitor serving 25,000 people. 
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At Taichung Health Center, Taiwan, a midwife class 
pauses for tea and a lesson in how to wash baby. 








A WHO nurse manoeuvers ad UNICEF phantom- 
patient for student nurses in Dacca, Pakistan. 


WHO supervises 





most 


training programs. 
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Child-aides in Brazil work in hospitals while study- 
ing. Uniform initials stand for UNICEF in Spanish. 





Three generations learn about nutrition from a Thai mid- 
wife in rural Chiengmai. The UNICEF kit marks her as one 
of hundreds in Thailand already graduated and on the job. 








The Commission on Human Rights 
opens its tenth session on February 23. 
Principal items on the agenda are com- 
pletion of the draft covenants on hu- 
man rights, formulation of recommen- 
dations on self-determination of peo- 
ples and nations, action on the report 
of the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, and prepara- 
tion of recommendations 
on three United States proposals de- 
signed to obtain wider observance of 
and respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms throughout the 
world. The Assembly has asked the 
Commission to give priority to com- 
pleting the draft covenants and the 
recommendations on_ self-determina- 
tion of peoples and nations. The report 
of the Sub-Commission is covered in 
this issue of the Bulletin. Of the pro- 
posals for wider observance of human 
rights, the first envisages a program 
for annual reports on developments 
in the field of human rights by gov- 
ernments of Member states and their 
review by the Commission. The second 
proposes initiation by the Commission 
of a series of studies on a world-wide 
basis with the assistance of expert ad- 
visers to be appointed by the Secretary- 
General. The third suggests establish- 
ment of advisory services in the field 
of human rights on lines somewhat 
similar to the existing advisory social 
welfare services. The Commission’s 
session is scheduled to end April 16. 


Human Rights 


Dr. G. Robert Coatney, of the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, Bethesda, 
Maryland, who is known especially 
for his research in therapy and pro- 
phylaxis of malaria by anti-malarial 
drugs, is one of two men who have 
been awarded the Darling Foundation 
prize for outstanding contribution to 
nies the fight against malaria. The 

eath Foundation is administered by 
the World Health Organization. Pro- 
fessor George Macdonald, Director of 
the Ross Institute of Tropical Hygiene, 
London, shared the prize for his work 
on the epidemiology of malaria... . 

Malaria and several other health 
problems will be studied this year in 
Nepal with WHO assistance. Seven in- 
ternationally recruited specialists will 
help in the country’s national malaria 
control program. 

One doctor and three nursing tutors 
will help train Nepalese nationals for 
work in hospitals and rural dispen- 
saries. In the training program 
particular empasis will be placed on 
preventive measures. 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has re- 
ported a net income of $10,122,649 
for the six-month period ending De- 
cember 31, 1953. Income for the cor- 
responding period in 1952 was $7,- 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 145) 


639,743, . . . Syria has requested the 
Bank to make a general survey of that 
country’s economy. A Bank mission 
now in Syria will remain about two 
months. This is the twelfth general 
economic survey mission organized 
by the Bank. Others have been com- 
pleted in British Guiana, Ceylon, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Iraq, Ja- 
maica, Nigeria, Surinam and Turkey. 
A mission to the Federation of Malaya 
and the Crown Colony of Singapore 
is now in the field. 


The Security Council on February 
4 placed on the agenda for separate 
discussion two sub-items of the Pal- 
estine question, One is the complaint 
by Israel against Egypt concerning 
enforcement by Egypt of restrictions 
on the passage of ships trading with 
Israel through the Suez 
Canal and Egypt’s inter- 
ference with shipping proceeding to 
the Israeli port of Elath on the Gulf 
of Aqaba, The Suez Canal shipping 
issue was on the Council’s agenda in 
1951. A resolution passed in Septem- 
ber called on Egypt to terminate re- 
strictions on international shipping 
wherever bound and to cease inter- 
ference with such shipping, both ac- 
tions to be taken with regard to the 
safety of shipping and the observance 
of international conventions. Israel 


Security Council 


charges Egypt’s present actions violate 
the terms of that resolution. 





Egypt’s complaint concerns alleged 
violations by Israel of the Egyptian- 
Israeli General Armistice Agreement 
at the demilitarized zone of El Auja. 
Egypt contends the violations include 
several entries of armed forces into 
the demilitarized zone and prevention 
of water being taken from the wells; 
attacks on Bedouins living there re- 
sulting in deaths, and the establishment 
of Israeli settlements in the demilitar- 
ized zone. 


The International Civil Aviation 
Organization’s full conference on the 
future of the North Atlantic Ocean 
Weather Stations opened in Paris on 
February 9. Under an existing agree- 
ment, which expires July 1, twelve 
countries maintain a weather report- 
ing service from ten floating stations 
in the North Atlantic. Twenty-five 
ships are used to man the stations. 





Parties to the agreement are Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, France, Ice- 
land, Ireland, the Netherlands, Nor- 

way, Portugal, Sweden, the 
Weather United Kingdom and_ the 
United States, Other countries which 
use the service but are not parties to 
the agreement are Colombia, Cuba, 
Israel, Italy, Mexico, Spain, Switzer- 
land and Venezuela. 

The conference will determine the 
allocation of responsibilities for opera- 
ting and financing the program. Allo- 
cation of the cost and of ship mainte- 
nance now is based on the number of 
North Atlantic crossings made by air- 
craft of each participating nation. It 
has been proposed that other benefits 
should be taken into consideration in 
assessing the new allocations. The 
United States now maintains fourteen 
of the twenty-five ships. Canada, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway and 
the United Kingdom maintain the 
rest. Other participating nations make 
cash contributions, 


A woman who was a member of a 
technical assistance community self- 
development program in her native 
Greece is in Haiti assisting authorities 
there to launch a similar program. She 
is Mrs. Sophy Coustis, who since 1951, 
as executive secretary of the National 
Institute of Greece, has been respon- 
sible for developing projects seeking to 
raise living standards for underdevel- 
oped areas. The technical assistance 
program, directed by Glen 
Leet, of Massachusetts, has 
been adopted by more than 
1,500 Greek village communities. The 
program in Haiti, for which Mr. Leet 
also made recommendations after a 
survey, will be based on encouraging 
the local population to use their own 
initiative and energies to develop use- 
ful projects in their own communities, 
utilizing existing resources rather than 
depending on government initiative and 
expenditure. Pantaleon Lenk- 
Chevitch, of Belgium, is advising the 
Joint Water Board of the city of 
Karachi on measures to relieve the 
city’s water shortage. Karachi’s popu- 
lation has tripled in the last few years 
and for three years the city has ex- 
perienced drought. Water levels in 
wells are decreasing at a rapid rate. 
A French geophysical team now work- 
ing in Karachi, whose work Mr. Lenk- 
Chevitch will supervise, has reported 
hopes of new water sources... . 

Cyril A. E. Lea, of Bournemouth, 
England, will serve as one of several 
internationally recruited technical con- 
sultants to the Bolivan Government. 

Six technical consultants from six 
different countries, are now serving in 
the offices of agriculture, finance, la- 
bor, social security, comptroller and 
the Central Bank. Mr. Lea will be 
concerned with public administration 
in general. 


Technical 
Assistance 
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Scheme for 30 Per Cent Cut 


in Customs Tariffs 


Contracting Parties to GATT Propose 
New Methods of Reductions for 


Governments to Consider 


EMARKABLE results in nego- 

tiating tariff reductions have been 
obtained in recent years. Some 58,000 
concessions, for instance, were nego- 
tiated under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade between 1947 and 
1951 among countries which together 
conduct four-fiifths of the world trade. 
A significant contribution of this Agree- 
ment was that negotiations were con- 
ducted on a multilateral basis instead 
of in the traditional way whereby two 
governments would exchange conces- 
sions of interest to each other’s trade. 
The multilateral tariff conference—on 
the lines of the three held by signa- 
tories to GATT at Geneva in 1947, at 
Annecy in 1949 and at Torquay in 
1950-5 1—has enabled governments to 
exchange concessions over a broader 
field by virtue of the fact that in each 
bilateral negotiation they can assess the 
indirect benefits they will receive 
through concessions granted to others 
within the same tariff conference. 


There was some feeling at the Tor- 
quay conference, however, that this 
method of negotiating tariff reductions 
had yielded its best results, that the 
time had come to search for new 
techniques. 


NEW METHOD Plans for a new method 
to reduce tariffs by 30 per cent over a 
period of three years are outlined in 
a recent publication issued by the Con- 
tracting Parties to GATT under the title 
A Proposal for the Reduction of Cus- 
toms Tariffs. 


Negotiations at Geneva, Annecy and 
Torquay were based on what. this 
pamphlet calls “product-by-product 
bargaining.” Each country prepared 
lists of requests for concessions it 
wished to obtain from the other partic- 
ipating countries. Governments re- 
sponded to the requests received with 
lists of offers, and the negotiations 
took place on the basis of these offers. 
No country was obliged to offer a con- 
cession on any particular item if it did 
not wish to do so. Each country nego- 
tiated with its principal supplier on 
selected products, and the results were 
generalized through incorporation in 
schedules annexed to the General 
Agreement. The essence of this tech- 
nique was that each country expected 
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to obtain specific benefits for its export 
trade closely equivalent to the specific 
concessions on specific products which 
it was prepared to offer. 


MAIN REASON One of the principal 
reasons for the need to find a new ap- 
proach to tariff reductions, the pamph- 
let explains, lay in the weak nego- 
tiating position of the countries with 
relatively low tariffs. Some countries 
had entered the first round at Geneva 
in 1947 with a low tariff level. At 
Geneva and at Annecy they had bound 
a large number of their rates against 
increases, This was in accordance with 
the accepted rule that the binding of 
a low duty or duty-free treatment 
would be recognized as a concession 
equivalent in value to the substantial 
reduction of a high duty. At Torquay 
these countries considered that the re- 
newed binding of their tariffs should 
be accepted as a concession equivalent 
to further reductions in the higher 
tariffs of other countries. 

When they came to negotiate they 
found, however, that the high-tariff 
countries were not prepared to make 
further reductions merely in return for 
a rebinding of low rates. Since the low- 
tariff countries could not offer suf- 
ficient concessions to induce other 
countries to make reductions in high 
rates of duty on items of particular 
interest to them, the negotiating pro- 
cedures offered no prospect of obtain- 
ing reductions in the duties which were 
a serious obstacle to their exports. 

Efforts have accordingly been made 
since the close of the Torquay confer- 
ence to find new methods of reducing 
tariffs by collective action under the 
General Agreement. 

The new plan for an agreement 
among governments to reduce their 
tariff levels by 30 per cent in three 
years is the outcome of a French pro- 
posal. At the eighth session of the 
Contracting Parties in October 1953 
the plan was further elaborated by a 
committee of experts and was 
presented as technically feasible. 


CHIEF FEATURES What are the main 
characteristics of this new approach” 
to tariff reduction? In place of bilateral 
negotiations between countries on a 
product-by-product basis aimed at a 


strict balance of concessions, there 
would be an obligation on all partici- 
pating governments to reduce the pro- 
tective incidence of their tariffs in ac- 
cordance with a common standard. 

“The concept of mutual advantage 
remains,” says the pamphlet. “The bal- 
ance of any particular country, how- 
ever, is measured not by setting off 
specific concessions obtained against 
specific concessions granted, but by 
setting off the overall reductions made 
by it under the common. standard 
against the overall reductions made by 
others under the same standard.” 

Another feature of the plan is that 
it requires efforts proportionate to each 
country’s tariff level. And, finally, it 
provides an additional obligation to 
reduce individual rates of duty which 
exceed given levels. 

Belgium, Denmark, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Netherlands have indicated their sup- 
port of this plan in principle. “But,” 
adds the pamphlet, “clearly it cannot 
be brought into operation unless it is 
accepted by all the main trading coun- 
tries in Europe and North America.” 

The plan has been submitted to gov- 
ernments for study so that they can 
give their views in the course of 1954. 
The Contracting Parties will then de- 
cide whether the plan provides an ac- 
ceptable basis for agreement. 


WORKING OF PLAN How would the plan 
work? Each government participating 
in the plan would undertake to reduce 
the average incidence of its customs 
tariffs in a base year by 30 per cent, 
in stages of 10 per cent in each of 
three successive years. 

Governments would not, however, 
be required to reduce every tariff rate 
by this amount, for within certain 
limits they would be free to choose 
the items on which to make reduc- 
tions, The reductions would, however, 
have to be distributed throughout the 
tariff and not concentrated in any one 
part of it. This would ensure that the 
benefits would accrue to all supplying 
countries, even to one whose interest 
might be limited to products of a cer- 
tain class. To achieve that object, the 
tariff would be divided into sectors 
covering broad categories of related 
products, such as primary foods, prod- 
ucts of the chemical industry, etc., and 
the 30 per cent reduction would be 
applied to each sector. 

A reduction of less than 30 per cent 
would, however, be less than that re- 
quired of countries with comparatively 
low duties. 

Each participating government 
would undertake the further obliga- 
tion to reduce all duties which exceed 
certain upper limits. 

Governments would also be free to 
select the items in each sector of goods 
on which to make reductions and to 
determine the degree of reduction for 
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each item. The method of effecting the 
reductions would be left to the discre- 
tion of each government. : 

Finally, no government would be 
obliged to make reductions on the 
same items in each of the three years; 
that is, a rate of duty which is reduced 
in the first year would not need to be 
further reduced. 


UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS The plan ac- 
knowledges the need of less advanced 
economies to grant tariff protection to 
newly-established industries. Govern- 
ments of under-developed countries 
which elect to be governed by special 
rules would not be required to make 
duty reductions on products included 
in their development programs. The 
right to exclude any particular product 
from the operation of the plan would 
be granted for a fixed period of time. 

For these countries, moreover, the 
average incidence of duties would be 
computed on the tariff as a whole in- 
stead of by sectors so that they would 
have ample freedom in the selection of 
items for the application of the per- 
centage reduction. 

The same advantages would be 
available to overseas customs terri- 
tories of industrialized countries which 
are recognized as being in the process 
of economic development. 

Provision is made too for excluding 
certain items from the operation of the 
plan. Thus, governments would be per- 
mitted to exclude duties which are im- 





Majority Not in Favor 
of Reconvening Assembly 


When the time for replying on the 
question of reconvening the General 
Assembly on February 9 had expired 
on January 29, 22 Members had indi- 
cated that they were in favor, but this 
number was less than the majority of 
31 required. The number of Member 
states which had replied that they were 
not in favor was 28. A twenty-ninth 
Member requested on February | that, 
on the basis of an earlier reply, it be 
included in the list of those not con- 


curring. 
The Members in favor were: Af- 
ghanistan, Argentina, Burma, the 


Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Po- 
land, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., 
Uruguay, Yemen, and Yugoslavia—22. 
Those against were: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, France, Greece, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Israel, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, the Philippines, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Venezuela—29. 
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posed for the purpose of raising rev- 
enue rather than to afford protection 
to domestic production. Secondly, they 
could exclude duties on goods im- 
ported mainly from countries which 
do not participate in the plan. 


FIVE-YEAR PERIOD It is proposed that 
the plan should operate in the first in- 





stance for a period of five years. Re- 
ductions would remain in force until 
the end of that period. There is, how- 
ever, an escape clause under which 
certain exceptions to this rule could 
be allowed. 

If the plan appears to be acceptable 
as a basis for action, it will be referred 
to a governmental conference. 





Determining the Geographical Origin of Seized Opium 


OR four years United Nations 
chemists have been studying opium 
samples of known origins, in co-opera- 
tion with scientists of a number of 
countries, to determine the characteris- 
tics of each type of the drug and thus 
make it possible to identify the origin 
of opium seized by national authorities 
from illicit traffic. 

If it is found that the origin of 
seized opium can be reliably .proved, 
the information obtained is expected to 
be of great value to the United Na- 
tions and Member states in their efforts 
to suppress illicit traffic. 

An international committee of three 
chemical experts will meet at Head- 
quarters on March 1 to evaluate the 
progress made by the United Nations 
in developing methods to determine 
the geographical origin of seized opium 
by chemical and physicial means. They 
will also try to decide whether these 
methods are sufficiently advanced for 
practical application in the interna- 
tional field. 


COMMITTEE The three members of the 
Committee are chemists known for 
their particular knowledge of opium 
and its derivatives. 

Dr. Axel Jermstad, Director of the 
Pharmaceutical Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Oslo, is an expert on opium 
who was nominated by his Govern- 
ment to collaborate with the United 
Nations in its research from the be- 
ginning. 

Dr. P. S. Krishnan is Chief Chemist 
of the Central Revenues Control Lab- 
oratory in New Delhi and has worked 
closely with problems connected with 
opium and its chemistry. 

Dr. Lyndon Small is Chief of the 
Laboratory of Chemistry, National In- 
stitute of Health, United States. He 
served his Government as _ technical 
adviser at the 1931 conference in Ge- 
neva on the limitation of the manufac- 
ture of narcotic drugs. 


TO REPORT TO COMMISSION The Com- 
mittee, which is expected to meet for 
about a week, was appointed by the 
Secretary-General in accordance with 
an Economic and Social Council reso- 
lution of last April as another step in 
the development of international con- 


“trol of narcotics. 


Since the diversion of opium from 
legal use to illegal channels is at the 
base of much of the illicit drug traffic 


today, suppression of this diversion 
would aid considerably in curtailing 
the illicit supply of other narcotic 
drugs derived from opium — for ex- 
ample, heroin. 

Statistics indicate that heroin— 
made from morphine, which in turn 
is derived from opium — is the prin- 
cipal manufactured drug in the illicit 
traffic in Europe and North America. 

Although the determination § of 
origin of the seized drug normal- 
ly could not be used in criminal 
prosecutions of individual traffickers, 
the indication of places of illicit culti- 
vation of opium or of its diversion into 
illicit channels would alert the govern- 
ments concerned to unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in their countries and stimulate 
them to take appropriate action against 
the illicit traffic, its sources, and transit 
routes. 

The Committee’s report will be con- 
sidered by the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs at its next session in April- 
May. 





REMUNERATION 


(Continued from page 165) 


commission has decided to entrust this 
preliminary work, which requires de- 
yoted efforts and which it considers in- 
dispensable, either to one of its mem- 
bers or to an independent expert on the 
subject concerned who can devote his 
time and ability to it. In the case of 
the study of discrimination in educa- 
tion, the Subcommission appointed one 
of its members as special rapporteur, 
who, in accordance with the wishes 
expressed by the General Assembly in 
resolution 677 (VII), accepted the 
task without remuneration, and in the 
case of the study relating to the situa- 
tion of minorities, it decided to ask 
the Economic and Social Council, 
through the Commission on Human 
Rights, to appoint an independent ex- 
pert to deal with the matter. This 
seemed to the Subcommission to be the 
only effective way of carrying out its 
terms of reference and its program. 

“The Subcommission is of the opin- 
ion that responsible work of the kind 
which these studies imply and which 
requires whole-time attention for sev- 
eral months and even the substantial 
collaboration of third parties should 
not be asked of any independent per- 
son without appropriate provision for 
remuneration.” 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 
scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 


of major United Nations organs, 


however, are listed for a longer period 


wherever possible. Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 


specialized ageneies and other inter-governmental 


organizations, from the 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 
Meetings in Session 


(as of February 15) 


Jan. 13 Standing Committee on Peti- 


tions Headquarters 
Jan. 28 Trusteeship Council—l13th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 


Feb. 8S Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—10th Session 

Kandy, Ceylon 

Feb. 8 Standing Committee on Adminis- 

trative Unions Headquarters 

Feb. Security Council Headquarters 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Feb, 17 UN Commission on Racial Situa- 
tion in the Union of South Africa 

; Headquarters 

Feb. 23 Commission on Human Rights— 

10th Session Headquarters 
Feb. 23 Council Committee on NGO's 

Headquarters 

Mar, 1 UNICEF—Executive Board and 

Program Committee Headquarters 

Mar, 1 Committee of Free Chemical Ex- 

perts Headquarters 

Mar. 2 UN High Commissioner’s <Ad- 





visory Committee on Refugees—4th 
Session Geneva 
Mar. 8S Technical Assistance Committee 
Headquarters 


Mar. 9 Committee of Experts on Iron 
Ore Resources Geneva 
Mar. 9 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—%th Session Geneva 
Mar. 15 Technical Assistance Board— 


28th Session Headquarters 
Mar. 22 International Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board Headquarters 





Mar. 22 Commission on the Status of 
Women—Ssth Session Headquarters 
Mar. 30 Economic and Social Council— 


17th Session Headquarters 
Apr. 5 Statistical Commission—S8th Ses- 
sion Geneva 


Apr. 5 Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions 


Headquarters 
Apr. 19 Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
9th Session Headquarters 


Apr. 20 Inter-governmental Committee 
for European Migration Geneva 
Apr. 20 ECE Trade Consultations 
Geneva 
Apr. 26 UNICEF—Committee on Admin- 
istrative Budget Headquarters 
May 3 International Law Commission— 
6th Session Geneva 
May 10 Standing Committee on Peti- 





tions Headquarters 
May 11 UN Conference on Customs For- 
malities Headouarters 


May 12 Technical Assistance Board— 

29th Session Geneva 
May 17 Preparatory Committee of the 
ACC Geneva 
May 24 Administrative Committee on 

Co-ordination Geneva 
May Committee on South-West Africa 





Headauarters 
June 1 Trusteeship Council—l4th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 


June 1 Standing Committee on Admin- 
istrative Unions Headouarters 
June 7 Interim Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee for International Commodity Ar- 
rangements Headquarters 
June 7 Advisory Committee on Admin- 

istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
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June 14 Conference of European Sta- 
tisticians Geneva 

June 14 Permanent Central Opium 
Board Geneva 


June 14 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 

Body Geneva 
June 14 PCOB/NDSB Joint Session 

Geneva 

June 25 UN Film Board—22nd Session 

Geneva 


June 29 Economie and Social Council— 
18th Session Geneva 
June 29 Consultative Committee on 
Public Information for the UN and 
Specialized Agencies Geneva 


Section Il — Specialized 


Agencies 
ILO 
Feb. 15 Inland Transport Committee 
Geneva 
Mar. 9 124th Session of the Governing 
Body Geneva 


Mar. 15 Committee of Experts on Indi- 
genous Labour Geneva 
Mar. 15 Committee of Experts on the 
application of conventions and recom- 
mendations Geneva 
Mar. 298 Advisory Committee on Sala- 
ried Employees and _ Professional 
Workers Geneva 
Apr. 5 Tripartite Sub-committee of the 
Joint Maritime Commission Geneva 
Apr. 9 Joint ILO/WHO Committee on 
Hygiene of Seafarers Geneva 
Apr. 26 Meeting of Experts on the 
Protection of Dockers Against Acci- 
dents Geneva 
June 2 International Labour Conference 
—3Tth Session Geneva 


FAO 

Feb. European Commission on the Con- 

trol of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Rome 
Feb. Working Party on Agricultural 
Surpluses Washington 
Feb. 24 FAO/ILO: Technical .Meeting 
on Co-operatives in Asia and the Far 
East Ceylon 
Mar. Pilot Committee on Logging 
Techniques and the Training of 
Forest Workers Switzerland 
Mar. 29 Forest Grazing Panel Rome 
Apr. Regional Poplar Conference for 
the Near East Damascus 
Apr. Permanent Committee of the In- 
ternational Poplar Commission Rome 


ICAO 
Mar. 9 Communications Division 
Montreal 
Apr. 21 Co-ordination of Air Transport 
in Europe Strasbourg 


UNESCO 

Feb. 15 Meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for documentation in the Nat- 
ural Sciences Paris 
Feb. 15 Regional Seminar on the 
Teaching of the Social Sciences in 
South Asia New Delhi 
Feb. 22 4th Conference of International 
NGO's approved for consultative ar- 
rangements with UNESCO Paris 
Mar. 1 37th Session of the Executive 
Board Paris 
Apr. 2 Inter-governmental conference 
on Protection of Cultural Property in 
Event of Armed Conflict The Hague 
Apr. 26 7th Session of the Advisory 

Committee on Arid Zone Research 
Paris 





WHO 
May 4 World Health 
Seventh Assembly 
May 27 WHO—Executive 
Session 


Organization— 
Geneva 
Board—1l4th 
Geneva 


1GO’s 
Mar. t OAS: Inter-American Confer- 
ference Caracas 
Apr. 6 Caribbean Commission: Confer- 
ence on Trade Promotion 
Port-of-Spaia 


Section II] — Non-Governmental 


Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Eeonomic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations. 
Mar. 16 European Confederation of 


Agriculture-European Milk Confer- 
ence Strasbourg 
Mar. 2 International Confederation 


of Free Trade Unions: International 
Federation of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and General Workers Unions— 
International Conference of Workers 
in the Glass Industry 
Charleroi (Belgium) 
Apr. 2 Centre of International Rela- 
tionships for Wholesale Trade—Gen- 
eral Assembly The Hague 
Apr. 12 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—S81st Session of the Council 
Rome 
Apr. 14 Rotary International—Confer- 
ence : Sao Paule 
Apr. 20 International Union for Child 
Welfare-Advisory Committee on De- 
linquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People. Brussels 
Apr. 20 International Society for Social 
Defence—3rd Congress Antwerp 
Apr. 20 International Falcon Movement 
—Special study week on international 
camps Netherlands 
Apr. 20 Catholic International Union for 
Social Service—S8th Congress Koln 
Apr. 21 World Federation of Catholic 
Young Women and _  Girls—World 
Council and Study Week New York 





Apr. 21.) International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions — 10th meeting of the 
Bureau London 

May 3 International Catholic Press 


Union—4th International Congress 
Paris 
May 12 International Conference’ on 
Large Electric Systems—t15th Session 
Paris 
May 16 International Institute of 

Welding—Annual Assembly 

Florence 
May 19 League of Red Cross Societies 
—Meeting of the Board of Governors 
Oslo 
Federation of 
Conference 
Kenya 


Tnternational 
Producers 


May 21 
Agricultural 





UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





JANUARY 22 — FEBRUARY 4 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Peace Observation Commission 
4th MEETING—Jan. 22 

Officers elected for 1954. 
Committee on South West Africa 


3rd-4th MEETINGS—Jan. 25 
Continued consideration of GA resol. 
749 A CVIEE). 


5th-6th MEETINGS—Jan. 26-27 

Continued consideration of procedure 
to be followed with reference to para, 
12 (a), (b) and (c) of GA resol. 749 
(VIII). 


7th-8th MEETINGS—Jan. 28-29 


Continued discussion of 
meetings. 





previous 
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9th MEETING—Feb. 3 

Continued discussion of 
meetings. 

SECURITY COUNCIL 
656th MEETING—Jan. 22 

Question of Palestine: Complaint of 
Syria against Israel concerning work 
on the West Bank of River Jordan in 
the Demilitarized Zone: Joint Draft 
resol, S/3552/Rev.2, was not adopted 
(10 in favor, 2 against and 2 absts.). 

Statement by the Secretary-General. 
657th MEETING—Feb. 4 

The Palestine question. 

Complaint by Israel against 
concerning: 

(a) Enforcement by Egypt of restric- 
tions on the passage of ships trading 
with Israel through the Suez Canal 

(b) Interference by Egypt with ship- 
ping proceeding to the Israeli port of 
Elath on the Gulf of Aqaba: The Coun- 
cil adopted an amended agenda adding 
the Egyptian complaint (S/3172) as a 
separate point. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 
134th-135th MEETINGS—Jan,. 22 

Continued examination of item 12 
(Recommendations to Governments 
concerning the application of special 
measures for the protection of minori- 
ties; study of the whole question in- 
cluding definition of the term ‘‘minority” 
for the purpose of such recommenda- 
tions). 
136th-137th MEETINGS—Jan. 25 

Continued examination of item, 12. 
138th MEETING—Jan. 26 

Voted on draft resols. submitted in 
connexion with item 12 (E/CN.4/Sub.2 
L.70/Rev.1 and E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.71/Rev. 
1). Draft resols. adopted and combined 
into one resol. with Parts A, B and C. 
139th MEETING—Jan. 26 

Considered item 11 (Collection of pro- 
visions for the protection of minorities: 
Draft compilations submitted by the 
SG). Decided to note with apprecia- 
tion of the study (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.45). 

Considered item 13 (The question of 
drafting legislative and administrative 
proposals that may be made available 
to Governments desiring to take ac- 
tion in the field of protection of minori- 
ties). Decided not to consider any fur- 


previous 


Egypt 


ther proposals on the subject for the 
time being. 

Considered item 14 (Further consid- 
eration of the future work). Draft 
resol, E/CN.4/Sub.2/L./74, adopted. 
140th MEETING—Jan. 27 

Appointed 3 members who are to 
prepare and submit to the 7th session 
proposals to be followed in certain 
future studies in discrimination. 

Concluded consideration of item 14. 
A working paper submitted by Mr. 
Santa Cruz was unanimously adopted, 
as amended. 


141st MEETING—Jan. 29 

Considered its draft report (E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/L.60 and L.60/Add.1-7), and after 
amending it, adopted it unanimously. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
484th MEETING—Jan. 28 

The provisional agenda (T/1085) was 
adopted without discussion. 

Appointment of members to. the 
Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions and to the Committee on Rural 
Economic Development of the Trust 
Territories. 

Considered requests for oral hearings. 

Decided to postpone consideration of 
item 17 (GA resol. 789 (VIII): Control 
and limitation of documents) until 14th 
session. 
485th MEETING—Jan. 29 

Considered requests for oral hearings. 

Examination of petitions: Considered 
54th report of Standing Committee on 
petitions (T/L.405). U.S.S.R. proposal 
that petitions listed in para. 4 be con- 
sidered in accordance with established 
procedure, rejected. Report as a whole, 
adopted. 

Examination of conditions in the 
Cameroons under British administra- 
tion: Statements by rep. and special 
rep. of U. K. 


486th MEETING—Feb. 1 
Examination of conditions in 
Cameroons under British administra- 
tion: The special rep. of the Admin. 
Authority replied to questions in the 
political and economic fields. 
487th MEETING—Feb. 2 
Examination of conditions in the 
Cameroons under British administra- 
tion: The special rep. of Admin. Au- 
thority replied to questions in the eco- 
nomic, social and educational fields. 


the 


488th MEETING—Feb. 3 
Examination of conditions in 
Cameroons under British admin.: The 
special rep. of the Administering Au- 
thority replied to questions in the edu- 
cational field. General debate begun. 
Examination of conditions in the 
Cameroons under French admin.: Open- 
ing statement by rep. of France. 
489th MEETING—Feb. 4 
Examination of conditions in 
Cameroons under French admin.: 
of Administering Authority replied 
questions in the political field. 


the 


Standing Committee on Petitions 


109th-110th MEETING—Jan. 22 

Considered petitions concerning 
Cameroons under French admin. 
111th-112th MEETING—Jan, 25. 

Considered petition concerning 
Cameroons under French admin. 

Considered 54th draft report of 
Standing Committee (T/C.2/L.56). 
113th MEETING—Jan. 26 : 

Considered petitions concerning 
Cameroons under French admin. 
114th MEETING—Jan. 26 : 

Considered and adopted its 54th draft 
report. 

Considered petitions concerning 
Cameroons under French admin. 
115th-116th MEETINGS—Jan. 27-28 

Considered petitions concerning 
Cameroons under French admin. 
117th-119th MEETINGS—Jan. 29-Feb. 2 

Considered petitions concerning the 
Cameroons under French admin. 
120th MEETING—Feb. 3 

Considered petitions concerning the 
Cameroons under French admin. and 
the Cameroons under British admin. 
121st MEETING—Feb. 4 

Considered petitions concerning 
Cameroons under British admin. 


the 
the 


the 


the 


the 


the 


Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions 
45th MEETING—Feb. 2 

Elected Chairman and discussed fu- 
ture work program. 


Committee on Indigenous Participation 
Ist MEETING—Feb. 2 

Elected Chairman and requested the 
Secretariat to prepare a background 
paper for the use of the Cttee. 
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First Day of Issue 
Feb. 11—Stamp honoring FAO, 3¢ and 8¢ denominations — 


Bi-colored stamp, gold on green, gold on blue, respectively. 


For servicing of first day covers, send addressed, unstamped envelopes to United 
Nations Postal Administration, Room CB-26, United Nations, N. Y., with 
remittance covering face value of stamps to be affixed. Mark outside envelope 
“FDC — FAO.” All covers will be mailed out individually. 

May 11—Stamp honoring ILO, in two denominations. 

Fai «Oct. 24—United Nations Day stamp, in two denominations. 

Dec. 10—Human Rights Day stamp, in two denominations. 


All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the United Nations 
Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 
Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
For list of stamps, order forms, information on first day covers, write to United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration, United Nations, New York. 
There is available a monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled “The Story of the United 
Nations postage stamps.” It gives the complete history of the United Nations postal issues through 
1952. Price 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, N. Y. (coin, 


On sale at the bookshop, United Nations Headquarters, or by mail from The Washington Press, 43 
William Street, Newark 2, N. J., or through philatelic trade channels—an album devoted exclusively 
to United Nations stamps, with background information concerning the stamps and the United 
Nations generally. Price $1.50. 


U. N. B.—February 15, 1954 





UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of United Nations activities around the world, is carried 
Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, includ- 
ing the Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ 
Network for Peace and stations of the Dominion Net- 
work of Canada. In New York City, Stations WEVD, 
WWRL and WMCA carry this program. (WMCA: 
10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


—— 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 4:00-4:15 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” as follows: Mountain 
and Central Network, Mondays at 7:00 p.m.; Eastern 
Network, Sundays at 12:15 p.m. 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a S5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Times of these and other United Nations broadcasts 
are given in local newspapers. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Radio Division, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Mox, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘’Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie ““A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina Capponi 26, Firenze. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Peru, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VIET-NAM: Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 
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United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 


* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





Just published ... 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Supplement No. 2 to Volume 2 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS 


A new Supplement to Volume 2, listing approximately 8,000 items 
published in 1951 and 1952 throughout the world which deal with 
the scientific aspects of research in the field of atomic energy. They 
are grouped under five main headings: Fundamental nuclear science; 
Physics and engineering of nuclear energy; Biological and medical 
effects of high energy radiation: Isotopes in biology and medicine; 
Applications of nuclear physics in non-biological sciences and tech- 


nology. 


U.N. Publ. No, 1953.1X.2 


$3.50 25 /- stg. Swiss frs, 14.00 


Supplement No. 2 to Volume 1 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS 


This Supplement to Volume 1 of the Bibliography contains se- 
lected and annotated references to material published between July 
1950 and December 1952 on the following aspects of atomic energy: 
international control, national control and development, peaceful uses. 
military uses, civil defence, social, economic, political and ethical 
implications. 


U.N. Publ. No, 1953.1X.1 


$0.30 2/- stg. Swiss frs. 1.20 


Obtainable in national currencies from sales agents 
for United Nations publications 








